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. IDEI^TIBIE BS *1 llinois 

•» ' t 

■ . 

0r The Law Offender's Planning Task Force ^f the 
Goye^aor'-s. A^i^isory Council on Hanponer wa6 established to develop^ a 
CoapxehensiTe aanpower services plan for law offenders in Illinois. 
The i;eport discaeses what is needed in effective criminal jiistic.e 
Mcinpower services an^ the problems peculiar to delivery of aanpower 
.services within thq constraiifts of criminal justice institutions. 
Tocus is on services for adult law offenders in penitentiaries and on 
parole, the juvenile justice .system, aad^^court services in tie "' 
pretrial, probation, jail, and work release areas. Planning issues 
and methodologies are reviewed, and a recommended program pl?in for 
fijsc^l year 1976 JLs presented. Beview of the current system indicates 
that 4a-npower services are not delivered in adequate scale or jguality 
to meet the* needs of Illinois law offenders. A basic sarvices model 
was 'therefore developed, stressing community-based servicers for 
clients not yet institutionalised and reintegrative services for 
tho$e in corrective institutions, with emphasis on screening and 
refextal, work release, practical diversion, training and job 
placement j^and other manpower vocational services. (HF) 
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A OF THANKS 
This rep<9>v^ a ix^.,>^»i^r^x\^\6. docii^j^t- It did not get thkt 
way thrpugh detective work; it is hones.t because all parties - - funding- 
agenc^les arid direct ser\dce agencies - - were ^forthright, hfo request fOr^ 
information was met with refusal or evasion. 
• In addition to 10,000 pages of reports, raw data, books, client data, 

• etc, examined, over thirty meetings were held to* discuss and clarify the 

points raised in this report. While tJipfe may be inaccuracies in' this 
. report, they are not the result of p|)fuscation - they are' honest mistakes 
for which the principal author (Bdrnund H. Mith) takes full responsibility. • 

Some opinions in the report are cited as "the Task Force's". None 
of these were formally voted ^on; my notes show that they were beliefs 
which several or most organizations Ke Id and shared with me. and for that 
reason they are cited as "our" beliefs. ^\ 

Some beliefs were never clarified with enough parties to "rate) 
"we" or "our" designation; these are usually cited as "the view of this 
author" 'Cni>'self) and should be considered mine alone. I hope and believi 
many pf "my" views are shared, tut^ I have tried not to attribute them to 
the Task Force since they have not been, heretofore^/f^vi^^^ with the 'Task 
Force;/ * ^ . * , 

I would like to thank all the people shared in work of writing, 
typing,. and proofing this report. I w6uld also like to thank the reader ia 
advance for the time - - several hours - - which ^a careful reading of this 
report requires, ' - - *^ . . • 



Edirtond H. hfuth 
July 29, 1974 




FORWARD 



In deyeiopij^ a plan for enpioyability-eijhancing services for 
law offeiid!ers, the Law Offender's Planning Task Force has nof: oniy 

focuse^on the ''mechanic^'* of^Service delivery. within the organlzatiortal / 

^ i ■ ' . • . • 

constraints of the criminal; justice systaa (CJS), but has ^s'o 'discu5se4. - 

albeit too briefly and too glibly--the '^larger*' is-siie? 'p03ed hy, jtiabpower - 

services for law offenders. This forward is designed to^^^fe^^ 

discussion with the reader in ;t:he "hopQ that Ullinois wilf try to coaffoht the 

Nv . .1 * » . .> ^ ...... 

^meaning .and pui^pose of manpower services fqr all cJla^nts^, ^ • ...y- - 



Crime and Opportunity . ■ - . 

* Manpower/ en5)loyability services are useful, we believe, aot only as . 
a rehabilitative/ reintegrative strategy but' also' as a preveakive st;rategy. 
While crime occurs for many idj^s^ra^tic'redscm?,' Ffps'trated. aspirations 
are surely at least one of the catalysts, , At issbe are -three ifac;tors: 



(1) ^ Within Illinois the demand fcfr entry. J.-evel worlgsi:s". ' * 

is smaller than th&' ^Supply .'of and 'wc«nen who*""^'- 
have^only entiy level skills r .Although sldll<?d 
jobs* frequently remain" unfilled, thousands- of ^pfrsons ' 
. who are comn^itted to ai^lOymait .fincl tod few opportunities, 
' "too little access to work/ 
♦ ' , ' * • 

(2) ^ Throughout 'American industry Xhere are serioils questions 

•about the quality' ^of workyr-For too^-flfiiiy Americans^ 
. work JLs boring, dangerou$^1&nd/or unfulfilling/ .In ' ■ 
our'effarts to enploy the underenploy^d and unfen^iloyed,^ 
' we must ask serious question? about the guality of life 

^ and vcorl^iAidi the jobs we vdll create- \All influence • j 

''X3) , America -is' a plural isfic society. Americans hold varying ^ 
' opinions "ahout the central ity of en|)loymejit,;in their ' 
^lives; . Vl^ befieve-that people have a right' to be different, 

^ / ;to have tK^th a^'ocatioiial vocational' goals r ^Vhen ' 



Ill 



developing mnpc^er programs,, it is the 
responsibility of program planners to try to * 
establish ^tiat service are responsive to the 
values, goals,^ and life st>4es of the prospective 
clients; it i4 n6t the client's duV to siir5)ly 
accept middle class definitionS'-ndefinitions.Khich ^ 
even the middle class,. introspect ively'quest ion. 
We believe tha.t govemsent has failed to -respect ~ 
the pluralism of societ)'' and th^t^the Cojiror^ensive 
Enplb^TTienf .And Training' Act^)f, 197^ (CETA) which- 
demands 16aa-l 'control --offers <us a -chance for^ar-feesh^ 
(and ho^fiilly more respJcjnsive) start\ ^ ^ ^ 



.As a result of thesfe thfee con\i.ctions , the job facing iilinois in the 
manpower area is complex: ve must improve the quantit)", quality and^variety-r 
,J^th vocational. '3nd avocational--^6f opportunity. Clearly, such a task 
cannot be^ fully accoirolisHed by 'governmental action; all sectdrs of Illinoi$ 
clients, government, labor, employers— must be involved. . • 

• -s/ ^ . ■ * 

hliatThis Report Is - - And Is Not - ' ; • ' 

This report . does' hot attanpt to provide a model for human growth of 
* which a manpovver model might, be a subjection. Instead, ' the i;eport focuses 
.^--^ on employabili^y- enhancing services for law offenders without .seTious 

discussion of the vole whi<;h vocational rejuvenation may play in a "larger 

* • ♦ • * * ' 

picture --that* o^ total personal giwth. . , • 

TTjis 'report d^es not (differentiate between .manpower services for men ^ 

•and those for women because the same kind o^^s^'rvices are needed for the 

law offender, whatever the sex. Nctfietheless^^the 'fanale offender is 

' * ^ confronted with special problans such as' the need for adequate child care 

order to make^use of. manpower services** Just as special assistance is provided 

to the drug offender, the alcohol, offender *and*the unskilled offender mth 

less ^tlian a hi^i ^cltool education, perhaps special, services will nfeed to be 

available to the female offender. Although not dealt with in thik report, 

this matter will nee^ to be considered as manpower* services for the l^w offender 

^become more sophisticated and specialised* ^ * *. ' / ^ ' i 
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Jhis report discusses strategies for the eniplpyment of law . • , 
offenders without discussing issues related to the aggregate demand for 

♦ V 

♦ 

labor in Illinois or displacement effects vis-a-vis other types of 

prospective workers. , " ' • * C'*'^'^^ 

This report discusses both charige^in the criminal. justice systjsm 
and manpower iSsuqs because manpower services and their effectiveness ^re 
^inexorable related to the humanity and professionalism of criminal justice 
services. Ttt movp blunt, manpower services-wrirnot be .effective 
w^hout logistical siq)port from criming justice agencies - - probation 
officers, jailers, wardens, youth w^orkers. While notxrying to plan for ^ 
the criminal justice, system, we do enimerate minimal conditions which ^must 
exist if manpower Services ai'e.to be cost-effective. 

Although this report deals with manpower needs of the entir^ criminal 
•justice continuik, most, if not_aU, of the e^^amples and refereftces are to 
cori-eciional programs. There >^re^o reasons for. this. Firet, tTaditionally 
man|x)wer programmiiig h^ been in correctional- institutioiis. Therefore, little 
has been done ani ev€^e^is,has been written about programs at other junctures 



of the crisninal justice system. Second, the major experience of principal 
author, Edmund H. Muth, has been with correctional manpower programs. • 

^ A Word On P lanniilg^ 

Man// of the persons who*have participated in the preparation of .this 

program statement are planners by voQat;ion aind philosophy. Npiletiieless, we 

know that planning can becoipe a trap; that spontaneity can easily be lost; 

that plans, not people, can easily become government's pfiine focus; that some 

of *the best pro'grams ever offered to the disadvantaged Jiave been\run by 

uncredentialled, unorthodox innovators. caution readers td accept this 
* • ' • \ * • ' , 

w 



plan for what it is - - a state- of- the- art'^docinnent with which to 

« 

experiment, one v^ich should be challenged and modified. We are excited 
.by its goals, scope aiid piuiidse; we feel- it should set a tone and" 
direction which niakes Illinois ^ nationaUead^ in the delivery of responsive 
effective employability services to law .offenders. - 
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VI 

» • * 

iiootJUcrioN ^ 

* 

" In .Illinois tens of thousands of men and.w(?men come hi contact 

with the ci:iminal 34^tice system during the course of each working year. • 

The vast majority of thes^ .criminal jijstice clients have never been able 

to take advantage of the ai^jloyin^t opportunities that mostj^B^icans 

take* for gt^tedv In fact, if one examines the work Tiistory^^f most ' 

defendants and ex-offenders, one finds that their employment alternatives 
^ . . • . / 1 

.^ave been few-, their poverty real, and their frustration understandable. 

There are many possible responses open to the State of Illinois. to: 

meet the vocational probl«ns of criminal justice syst^ clients. • As there 

are multiple point? o£ iriterve^tioft (e^g., .arrest, jail^ parole, etc.), and 

because some programmatic soluticsis are more. appropriate at one point in thfe 

criminal justice syston than at another, w^ fefel it is. essential that we 

build a true systems dfesign. . Furthermore, ^ome types df clients currently 
^ - ' X*' . • . • • — 

' have more places to tugm to fbr'Kaip th^ others; -as ^a*result, there is a 
* •* • ' 

need to establish a b*alance of services that will rationally allocate services 
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ajhong intervention points to provide for the needs of < many types of people 
at these points in jthe criminal justice system. 

With the' passage by the U. S* Congress of the Coii5)rehensive Enqployment 
And Training Act of 1973^ special emphasis was ^placed on services to law 
offenders under Title III - - and special responsibility was- given to states 
ta develop, and implement con^rehensive plans of action.. Illinois has. met 
this challenge. The Law Offender's Planning Tas^: Force was fonned by 'the 
Govemor|s Advisory Council on Manpower, creaffed, ik efiarly 1974 to inq)lem©it 
CETA, to develop a con^rehensive plan' for law offenders. 



NaiJJed to this Xask Force were.jepr^entg^yes of the State's 

; fmoliiersh: 
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manpCHef and 9riiiiinal justice agencies (moliiership-is fisted on the title 

page of thi^, report J . Although each agency had a different niissibn;-^^^'- 

legislative mandate ^nd organizational structure* agrefeeilt among the^*^ 

• * * ■ , 

agencies as to fundamental problem areas and basic thrusts was achieved 
in a shoi;t period of time. Ea^h agency had. clearly "done its homework'* 
and^ thus, the informational- and descriptive sections of this report were 
compiled ahead of schedule. ** ' ^ . . ■ ■ ^ 

The process by which -this action* program has^.bfeen designed has 
several ijnportant features:' -y . 

1. It IS ^ systems desi^' whidi''eyamines the* conq)lex 
problons of service interface and interdepartmental/ 

• intergovernmental co-ordination. . ' ■ ^ i 

2. / It is a co-operativenpia^ing effort involving a nunber 

of state agencies. 

3. It discusses the needs of clients at; each * major service 
. » point of the criminal justice system. . ~7 

4. It utilizes infonnation on client desires, interests, and 
aspirations as well as lab6r--market projections to 

\ ,f(5rmulate a service package. 

A planning paradigm appears as Figure I.l which* demonstrates how each 
of these features was .integrated into a program, package. * . . 

In addition to Task Force members, offenders, direct service persoraie^)^ 
area specialists within the Illinois Law Enforcement -Comnission (ILEC) , 
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^-t^^^l^al j^ime ^ponsor^^ (the recipients of CETA funds, generally a state, 
a city, a cpunt)^'or a combination of such local governments^ units), staff 
of the Bureau of Jails and Detention Standards ,of. the Department of QJirections 
and representatives of the Ni^tional Aljlianc'^ pf Businessmen (NAB) were 
c^sulted in preparing this rej5ort. After this working paper 'is approved by 
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^ the Task Force and !ias official standing, U*will be shared with employers, 
union and^labor representatives and additioi^l representatives of criminal 
justice find manpower agencies for siq^p^leniental conment and inq^ipvement* 

The reader should npte that funding reccramendations by ^ the Law', 
Offender's Planning Task Force will be advisory. While the findings of 

^the Liw.Offendei:'s Planning Task Force will suggest 'that certain directions,, 

- - , • ■ - • 

k , ♦ • ^ , ^ • 

seem most cost-beneficial, the jiecisions- as to commitment of funds, will, . ' 
of course,, be the"per6gative of the Counciritself* ' * /'^ . , 



Definitions - ) ' r " ' * 

In order to assure maxiimim clarity, let us define two; ti^ic^ terms 

"lawTDf fender" and '"manpower services"* ' - . ^' \ ' 

— ^Fot ^the ;^urposes ^t pl anning , law ofj^enders will include the 

*• follo^ng cli^ ^gvav^y . ""^ | \ . " ' ' \ 

1, ^rsons charged with crimes awaiting •trial whether 

/ released on* bohd - - (or recognisance^)* or-.jaileii. ^ , 

i. PfC5afla^ 

3. Ja^Lled^ post^sentepced offenders. 

4. Penitenti-ary and training school residents. \ ' ^ - , v. 

5. Parblees. ' , 

. 6. Ex-offenders ^whose criminal record reduces their ^ , ^ ' ^ 9 

^ employabilitv. ^ ' • ' T 



employability. 

7. Cli^nxs pa^l:icipating m organized i)re-tridl divers ion^ . - 

and/or deferred prosecution pipgrams vrfio requesrt employ.- 
* n^ent.-related^ assistance, whether or not ^loyment is . ^ 
^ a condition of their release < ' 

• • • . 
This listing includes men and women, juveniles and ctdults,. fglons 

and "misy^eanants. Figure 1.2 shows where in the criminal justice system 

each of these client groins emerges. 
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. FIGURE I 



'•Manpower service?" includes all of the following services as 

areas of major '«iq>has is: - ' . s ^. 

• ■ • 

1. Career awareness ^ vocal^ional assessment, and-i' 
vocational counseling. \ ... • . . 

• « . ' 

2. , ' Pre- vocational {exploratory) training* : 

I 3. ^Academic (remedial, secondary and advanced) education* - 

4;\ VocatiOTial traifting Ijoth throijgb classroom and CUT 
(on-the- job-training) models-. ' \^ 

5. Job .deveiopsnent and placement services. 

6. Job coaching* and post-i?elease supportive services. 

Areas of secondan'' enphasls , include the foflowiftg: . * * ^ 

1., Development and^Tijttpleraentation of manpower managonent 
information ^yst^ns incluSiiig labor market information 
(on law offender placanenis)., and other management aids. 

2. Family coi^iseling services to -facilitate the^ reintegration 
of offenders back into their homes. 

3. Staff training both for custodial correctional personnel 
and' for -vocational instruQtoj:^, teachers, guidance 
personnel, and ^educational administrators . 

4. Services, tp ai^ioyers ^o help them iiitegrate offenders 
^ into their vork force (training stipends, e3i5>loyer 

semijiars, high^support ^pb^coadii^ ^ * - 

5: The development of trade advisory boards aaid industrial . 
councils to facilitate skill training abd Igw offender' 
» i job placement. " i ' 



An Overview of Our Report ^ * ' 

/ The report of the law Offender's Planning Task Force has seven chapters, 
* In this introduction, ^^e discuss the Organization of the. rerport aixi 
siOTHarlre its mo§-t 'critical findings. ' ^ ' . . \ 

The fif^s^t chapter, entitled "An Effective Manpower System", discusses 
iiV detail the issuer which are -fundamental to a functional, cost-effective 

cViminal justice manpower service sysrem. The |>urpose of the chapter xs not 

' ' ■ ^ . . r ■ 

only to, create *a theoretical foundation oh vAich concrete organizationsuL and 



e>qpend^|xire recopiaendations be "built, but also to serve as d useful 

• • • ^ t * ^ ' . ~ 

"source book" for eiiicators^. instructors, and administrators who haye 
never before d^^^'with crinanal justice clients, . : ^ ^ '^ 

Chapter two^ eiititled "Service Delivery Issues", discusses • , , 

logistical, taethbdological, and staffing problems vMch are, to a large 
extent, peoiliar to the del iviery of ^ manpower servi<;©^vdthin the^ ' ^. r, / 
oi^anizatidhal and physical constraints of criminal justice agencies and 
institutions- Thi^.^ch^ter, while in^ort^t as a go^de to agency and * • 

' 

institutional admiiustratprs, .also serves te catalp^? problems which hav^'' 

, ' ^ • . • . - ' ' * ' ' ' ' • 

histctrically reduced the effectiveness Of -manpower ^ services in law 

aiforcement settings- -issvies'\4uch ntost he resolved, if the maspcMev agencies.. 

currently funding the sweral^dirazt service criminal justice system agencies 

are to be abl-e.to continue the level of exj>en<iiture th^ have iavested in / 

past years. \- . • * f ' - \ ^--^ 

* ' ^ . ; . " » ^"^ ^ ^ / ^ ^ ^ * • ' . . . , 

Chapter three, "State Cusftxfy^ Adult Law Offenders", fcJcus^ in on • 

. the part pt-the Illinoiis criininal justice sy$ten^^ \Aere services are 

. I . ' / ' \ ' 

currently the most sophisticated: ..adult penitentiaries.. Parolees and ... 

' their needs are- also discussed. ' ^ 

Chatter foiu:, "Illinois Juvmle Justice 'System", discusses both./'' ' , 

conromity-based, locally controlled program s*trate^es aiid the efforts of , 

the two major Stat^ departments dealing witJi adjudicated ycaiths: the \ 

Department of. Children and I%niiy ^rvices and the D^rtm^t pf &)rrections/* 

A seri^ous .effort is made, to see the needs of these young clifente in a holistic 

fashion although several agencies ^d levels of government may be involved in* 

achieving^ solutions to their problems. , . - • » ' 

Chapiter five, "Jail 'and Court Services", discusses manpower services 

which should be developed by local prime sponsors in the areas of pretrial, . 

diversipii^ probation, jail services, and cpunty-operat^ wprk releasee. 



• • * » - . . • 

We ^believe ithat these, commmity-based seryices have long been 'an 
underrated, underfun'ded point of .intervention. >and encourage local prime 
sponsors^ to continue to -pursue imtiatives. in ;these areas. » ' ' " 

Within chapters three / four and 'five, the following data and * 
discussion is provided fc^ eadi of the three phases of the crimnal , 
justice system discussed: ' • . " " ■ 

' * (d) a desociption of current ^.etvices and costs; \ ' , 

(b) /an analysis t?£ the weaknesses of existing efforts, ' . 

(c) a plan to remedy the prpblans identified hi (b) in the 

> fom pi^ a'systeihs design which integrate^ service / ^ 
"-^eiahents and reconinendations fors fimding xs^&t <Stki.i' - * * ' ' 

* Ch^ter, six, '^l^thodological Problems 'in Plajmng\% ' discusses planning 
^issues and" metho.dologicai Concerjas vMch had 'an Jjt5>act^qn' the writing of this 
report • If r^coirniends a program oj^ .aictionr^o.^iaifi Ye$r *76 • 
funds and activities: . .^.V'^'^^*"''^^'^/ - ' 

The final chapter, /'Recap and C(5nclusions^% summarizes,* findings. For 
readers KtK)5e time is' limited j a careful readijxg of this final chapter will 
be a helpful surrogate for reading the bo^ of the report (although the reader 

• will b^ forced to acqept certain propositions dn faith as the dotiumentaiy 
evidence supporting cur policy ^thrusts is presented in chapters one through six 



B^sic Jinding 



The moS|t basic ^findings of our Task Force are* two: 

1. Because of a fragmented operational* and data recovery 

' system, information op th'e impact of existi^ig services 
/ is limited and ambiguous. We cannot definitely assess 
* * the impact of the existiing services. 

2. Ev^.in-the absence of hard data on manv service types ,^ 
^^e fifce^ convinced that )Dpnefits to date nave not been 

substantial^ Poor integration of service and 'a lack 
of follow-iq) after training (placement and job-coaching 
primarily), have reduced the' cost- effectiveness of 
^xist-iiig- services to an unjustifiably low level. 



r 



Candor desnands that we indicate that,, the cxirrent service package is 
* * • ' 

a non- system;* that administrators have;! allowed 'logistical problems to 

markedly reduce effectiveness and increase cost&j and that the current' 

• ' - . 
situati<m must not be allowed to continue uniJi&rQVed tinder CElf^ 

Because this indictment of tfie current ncHi- system is so vddely, shared 

.' » " • ' * 

by both funding agencies and direQt service. agencies, we are optimistic 

that CO -operative .action can make this plan a blueprint for a cost-effective 

future. It will take 4 great deal of work by many <iifferent* sorts of . 

, people - - teachers, guards, en^loyers, and offend'ers,- to name only a few^ 

but the time has come tc--taKestock of our present situations and proceed 

to the :Work at hand.. - 
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.CHAPTER ONE:" AN EFFECTIVE Nt\NPOWER SiSTBA 



'^{The purpose of 'this chapter is to discuss the majox issues and policy 

^ . problems inherent in delivering Quality manpovfer services to las^T qffenders, 
' . ^ ' ♦ 

The Issues rais^ will be related to the "professional'Mssu^-oi a jnan- 
power senrices system; chapter two will discuss issues, which, relate to 
ancillary. or supportive* systems (such 'as logistics, adnanisftration, etc,)^- 



. Needs 



Our clients some 250,000 in number each year in- liiinois '-7 • 
' for the m3st\i>art, young and. urban, Vlany" <^ these l^w .offenders are" cUveirtfd* . 
to probation, some s6rve'tiine in county jails, a f ^re conmittedrto the adult 
correctional centers .(penitentiaries) , and^^wg^^-'toUie juvtaiile' institiitio^^ 
of the State Department o£ Correct ion^^-^^ach year/ figure. l,ll shows the^ flow . 



liehts iii the Illinois crijimiar-jifetice^ystem^ ; • \\ 



Nlany ojf 'the. 250,00ft plersons, who ttecome law offenders each year do not 
heeci specialized maitpower .services* Tteir nee^ may be relatively fiilly met. f/., 
by existing or proposed local manpower pragranktiiS^A* Sbme ciieirts da not vant . 
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40,000: adults serving probation 

6,000: adults £n penitentiaries 

6,500: adults on federal or s.tate parole » 

5,200: youths classified by courts -as '^minors in 
need of si4>ervision" (MINS) or as '^minors 
in need of guidance" ^NG) 

' 1,€P0: ^youths in the custody of statte Juvenile 
\ ' ^ corr^tional .centers 



•••V 



^ 3, 50'Q^^ youths on parlofle 
• 45,000: youths oji probation " 



• / 



TOTAL 



110,000: (less than the aritWnetic total because sate clients 
,fliay appear in more tiian one category or in \he same 
\j category- more than onWe in a year') 



X 



Assuming the tqtal^ above is re 




accurate, and assuming :that only 



fifty percejj$r^r^^^^^ of^endqics want/will participate in raaiq>owet services , ou 



total law offei|deT linanpo^fe:^,^^ contains 55,000 persons. Currently about • 7 
to 8,000 affehders arl? Iriv^J^y^ p\ inanpower .services. 

While data .is ske^ch^\^d 0vk^ agency,* unit of govemraerir, and social 
service delivery system, has its own ^repords system (thus making centralized 

analysis diffioilt),' we can id^tify, ^e ^bleSiS of clients .in some general 

— ^ ^ ' ^\ ' ' ' 

.ways: \ , , - * " ' 

(1) Roughly, half of all law offenders were unemployed 
- at the time of their arrest; ^ . . / . 

(2) Few criminal law offenders have vocational plans 
which are specific ofiough and informed enough to , 
be useful for career planning- purposes; ' ' 

(5) Law offenders are ustially imdereducated for an urban/ 
industrial/technological world; many have less than 
i 8^ ^^rade re^adiig ai^ mathematical^^^ldlls ; ^ 
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(4) Less than half of all lafcf offejjders grew up in " 
' ..horaeS \^ere there was consistejit exposure t,o a 

stable working parent* of their sex with whom* / 
they cx)uld identify and JEromwhom they could 
acquire interpersonal sldlls and general infor- 
mation useful for job selection and. retention; * , « > 

(5) Many perhaps h^lf -^f aU law offerers belong \ 
ta the denpgraphi c„group c urrently experiencing the \ 
nfost acute unenployment r limprity, urban youths' 

between the ages of 16 and 26; ^ ^ . 

C6) Many clients live in areas of- decreasing industrial 
activity without access to suburban^ndjstrial 
opportunities; 6 , ^ \ ' 

(7) Some clients (less than half) have personal problems — 
drug or alcohol use in the main -- v^iich .exacerbate their 
'Other en5)loyability problems; 

(8) Maipr offenders .do not have close family or personal friends 
who are in a position to promote or facilitate their enploy- 
meiit; in the main, both the off aider and his family are 
feconomically relatively powerless; 

(9) MD6t offenders do not have the vocational skills, r^uired 
for jobs paying more than $3.00 per hour; as a restilt, 
even if enployed at the time of their arrest, their incomes 
were seldan more than $6,300 per year; 8 ■ 

(10)^ Many^of f aider$ do not know how to ^ successfidLly con^te in 
the iob market (locate openihgs, succeed in interviews, 
retaiiL^nployment, earn promotions). 9 ' - ' " 



Whether the offender's lack of enployment success (and lack of hope for" 
inprbvement) caused his criminal behavior or not is a difficult -to-"prove point. 
It js clear, however^ that th? costs in the offender's eyes — of jail .in 
temas of earnings and opportunities foregone. are lower (far lower) than for the 
average American. 



What is seldom Stressed is that, although offenders have the ten 
enplpyability problems cited above, they have'many real assets/as,>/ell: * . 

(1) Offenders are young and, for'tiie most part,* , - 
• physically healthy; ' r 

(2) Offenders, although behind in school; are not 
of abnormal intelligence and respond to quality" 
remedial education at an excellent rate; . i . 

« (3) Offenders are — as best as- the fragmentary data 

allows us 'to know --as committed to work as a. ' . 

Way 0£ life as are the middle class^ full-tiins , 
workers; " • 

(4) Offenders have high material aspirations \Mch 

can serve to motivate above average yocationdl effort. 

As a result, there are clear reasons to^hop^ that manpower services --if 

delivered as a system, in adequate quantity by qualified staff -- can remedy 

many o£ the problems which "caused" (or at least contributed to) the criminal 

, * 

act which resulted in contact with a' criminal jtistice agency. 
» 

Costs €uid Benefits * - . - 

As most educators have. found very imich to^ their dismay, there seem to 
be no cheap solutions to the en^iloyment problems of the haxd-to-enplby. * 
Offenders are among the* most challenging of clients in this general category. 



a result, we can expect that a t^rue law offender's manpower system is going 

- / \ ' ^ ^ 

to be expensive --'although, as we will discuss below, we think demonstrably 



worthy t^he cost. 

CrVinal justice systejn clients usually have participated in fbimal, 

• I 

public education and hav6, |in the main, been under- achievers. As a result , 



^ . .^^x- L . X 



we have little confidence that educational programs similar tg those which 
have already proven inadequate will be of much avai-l. The prescription: 
smaller class size, moi« "hands-on" "^7- v6cationai preparation, 'uraisually 
intensive audio-visual'a^sistpd insmiction, "intensive counseling, better *' 



integration between services' '(between ac^em:j:c and' vbcational services m 
particular) , and better follow-through* after training (joh placement assis- 
tance). All of these services 'tost money. Unlike local public education, 
correctional sy;stems hWno local tax base and few e.xisting (i.e., already 
amortised) educational Capital' assests (buildings, shops, materials). As 
a result, both the ongoing opei^tin'g a)§ts and the start-up costs are, in 
the main, ' higher, tiian i's the noftn for other clients in other ^ttings. Many 
taxpayers ask: "vjiy.bp^heV?" . r"' . " . . , ' 

Above and beyond'the -i^ther obvious humsinitarian reasons why a civili- 
zation migHt want 4o aid intensely disadvant4ged persons, there are striking 
financial rationales as well. Offenders out of work cost, society money! 

Whild only offenders diverted- .earrty^jai. their careers at the court/ jail/ 
probation lev^l are likely to repay ^iii. increased taxes resulting from enhancec 
earnings) the costs incurr^ by government in their vocational rehabilitation 
many othe r of fe^dbrs are cost,-ef£ectively rehabilitated as well. 

IVhil'e our knowledge o£ the role enhance^ en^loyment has in reducing ^rinve 
is s sketchy, -it appears that job opportur]iity is the siUtgle mo§t potent bulwarke 



a^nst recidivism that society can eifect, 



. ••'1 
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Recidivism is a costly pKenomenon. l^hiTe-tfi^i^sts ai^ highly v^riabl^ , 
frcwn offender to offender, estimates as to the' cost of the'laverage .repiii^t-Lon 
run between $30,000 and $50,000, Counted here are the folld'^dng costs: ^ 
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■Property/persdnal damage ^ $*5,6oO 

• * * 

Cost of inyestigation ' • ' • ' 

.and arrest • •' - $ 3^000 

Cost of defense,' prosecution, 

!urt staff.' $ 7, poo 



Jail (pre-trial) 150 days at . , . , • ' 

. $10/day . (' • ' $ 1,500' ; . / . * ' 

Penitentiary /costs: . . ^ . • • . 

2^^ years @'$10,000/yp. * -$25,000 ' . • . 

Parole supervision $ 5,000 ^ ' * ' > 

' . $46,500. ; . 

Costs for persons diverted pre-trial or placed on probatibh would be lower; 

costs ih cases requiring longer trials and/or long^ Sentences would be tax 

higher. \ - \ ' ;\ '/ Z*"* ; 

Uncounted here are several other nqteworthy costa: the value of the goods 
and services ^nbt produced by the offender becajose of ^jiis reincarceration; the 
cost o£ maintaining an undetermined number of depencfents on public aid during 
the reincarceration; non-material costs ('*pain and sijffering") of victiins; jurors' 
time and expenses; and the effects of incarceration of the' father on his cHildrOT 
(increa!5^g their propensity to become \pcial service --*perh!kps criminal ji^tice 

consume^). ^ ' ' ' , 

To avoid these appalling costs, manpower services for law offenders r- ^ven 
dt an average co^t per clientN^ several thousaiid dollar^j^-'- seem a spund invest - 
ment. v \ ■ . « , . . 

It is; therefore, for both humane aiid monetary reasons thaj; w? argue ^that 

* ; * : ^ \ • • 

manpower services for law offenders are conceptually sound and poten^ally cost- 
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effective. -The remainder. o'f this chapter will discuss inanpower services issues' 
-televant* to law offender sy^ems iji an effort' to .highlight the points \Mch must 
be- squarely confronted and resolved if the potential benefits *of manpovter services 



for law offenders are to be realized. 

'( 

/ 



Overview ^ . • ' . ^ 



5 ion 



' We will first discuss selecting law-offender clients into a manpower sys^m. 
Becau$^ manpower services are riot a panacea, the indikcriminate involven«if o? 
law offenders into pprogiims only serves to dilute program quality and ^trate 
.ether motivated ^udeht^s (section 1 . 1) . " . " 

Alter "manpower-oriented" clients- have been selected, vocational assessment 

• " ' .. ' ■ ^ ■ " \ ' ■ , , . 
-- including career awareness/exploration classed'- ^ is relevant; a discuss: 

• of this topic appeaiis as \ section 1.2^ ■ ^ 

C^c.Lijrjffeiuier hJ icLentifled 4 ciear career direction, he may require 
' academic and/or vocati^l services; Selected issues relevant to these services 
are. discussed m -^ection il3v ^ -^^^ 

Finally,, manpower services must "result'ih placepient <gito a j.ob relevant ^ 

to the- "career goals of the offender; placenient and job coaching strategies 

- - ~ /• ^: . . , \ - • . ■ ' r. - 

"are" disciis^ in section 1.4, " ' * ; - / 

■ . - ' - ' '~ \ . ■ . . 

l.I Selecting Qienis , ■ ' ■ ' » • ' 

Tfie firs.t "Step in the deliver)' of manpower services* is the prbcdss by t 

. - ■■ . . 

" 'which clients are selected iiTto (and out of) the manpower continuum. 

^fany criminal justice agencies deal with a wide range of clients,- only 

• some of ykom- are ready -- pliysicaliy W emotionally t6 tnake use of enploya- 
billty-related services-* " * . . ^ i,^ 



Ke will first discuss the problem of deselecting clier^ts who are 
not •'ready to enter a' manpower services system- (See Figure 1.3), The 
deselection may be tewpovaiy or permanent depending on the needs of the ' 
client in question. ' " 

The rationale for deselection is that clients \Aio are disinterested 
in iftanpower seirvices or psychologically unable to study and work cannot be 
cost-effective populations to service until tiieir pre- training needs are met. 

Specialized services for clients requiring detoxification, psychiatric ^ 
counseling, drug addiction care, anH/or physical ther^y must 'be provided 
to a minor it)" of the criminal" justice papulation before they" begin manr 
power training. Healthier clients may need these services in addition to 
and simultaneous with manpower training services^; 

^If we examine ccmrponents of the criminal justice systoa in the order 
Ui which clients progress through the system, jxDlice-staticHi contact is a . 
logical Starting point. Considerable polled effort is discharged in , « ' 
arresting, detaining, and releasing four groups of clients fot \#iom neither 
tl^'^^^ice hor county jails- have suitable ^cial serviced: 

' (1) ^iotionally disturbed persons, ^ • ^ ^^ 

' 4 

(2) ^coholics, , • , — . . * 4 

^ - (5) drug users, • * . 

• ^ (4). borderline mental retardates.* . • . ^ 

Of coufse^, initial contact with the criminal justice syst^ may occur 
because of criminal behavior \Aich may either co-exist withr the physio,- 
logical^psydiological problems cited above or the crime may be caused by 
thesrc problems. . In other cases, statutes aimed iiore. at the upkeep of the 
communit>''s image than at^ either justicg>9t'''crLne allow arrest f or 'Vagrancyj 



F.igure 1.3 
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public, indis^rerte loss o£ sobrifety; or Other behavioral probleos. liese clients 
are best divert^ to social services outs*i^ of the' criminal justice system. 

lihatever the diversionary action,, these four classes of clients are not 
able to imftediately utilize manpower services; they should receive medical .y 
and/or therapeutic attention before referral to ec^loyment-oriented setVices. 
Because most police' stations, stationhouse detention cells, and jails do not 
have co-operative agreanents vdth c^toxification centers,, mental health zone \ ^ 

;enters, ^nd other comnunity-b&sed, inon- criminal justice service agencies 

V . ^ \ , ' 

)r the care of (iients in the four categories cited above, high priority 
ids t be placed on the establishnent of such co-operative agreements so that: 



(a) Clients \<ho are not a 

can receive more appropriate 



major threat tb commymity safety 
ipriate, non-CJS care; 



(bl Clients v^o are well enough to be nearly wrk- ready can 
\ be helped to become wrk-ready iiJ the TTiiniTTgir^ possible 
\ time; ^. • 

(c) Clients \dio are not -emotionally disturbed, alcoholics, 
drug users or borderline 'mental retardates can be 
letter served without e^qxDSUre to the frequently- 
distracting behavior whidi these foul: types of -cliCTts 
usually manifest; ' - ^ 

(d) Pe^nnel in criiiifjal' justice ageiJcies -.r especially 
jail personnel — can be used more post-effectively 
^ fsrovide services to clients are^mofe nearly 
ready to respond/ . 



' 'AS we move further along the criminal justice a)ntinuum, we find that 
that the screening problems of prisons, parole offices and probaition ser- 
vices are quite diff extent from those of jails and police* facilities^ 

Probation.iand parole worloers must separate their clients into the , 
following three categories: . * • 

(a) jrhose who are work re&fy to participate 4n training; 

(b) Those who need theraa>eutic^service5iJii^^ to or , 



10 

* 

prior to manpower ''services; 

. ^(cj "Those^who ate not likely to be able, to successfully 

conpete -in the- labor market for whom special prograinning 
■such as sheltered workshpps, public aid, etc. may be 
required. ^ . ' 

Because of large caseloads^and other factors, probation "and parole 

officers^ who are potentially amon^ the most iu^xDrtant of the many people • 

y 

w 

who try ^ intervene in the lives of offenders, have not been able to , 
develop as many linkages to the Divisitm of V6cational Rehabilitation (DVR), 
area vocational centers, and NAB chapters as yix>uLd be useful. Often ^the 
enployability problems of the offender are not squarely ccmfronted; tl^is 
three -category' screening is not performed; and the povearfy/boredom/ \ 

• N • I 

•hopelessness engendei^^ by^bg ing out of work is unresolved>» 

In penitentiaries, , a host of new problans ar^ posed, ^remost among 
these pjrobiems is the estiination of a parole date. .For offenders who' will, 
serve long sentences , vocatiprial training' — and several other types of 
manpower services - - are sometimes best reserved until parole is relatively 
close.. . . perhaps within four years. Such clients should be selected 
out of training until they are near paroll unless a relevant coirrectional 
industry assignment is available through wliich they can maintain and 
update their skills. ^ 

A second assesstnent which penitentiaries must make is how they will 
treat the enpJLoymenf problans 6f 'drug user§ and alcoholics. Because of 
forced abstinence daring incarceration, both problems are l^i^nt; nonethe- 
less, many offenders will return to more or less limited* daiig/alcohol use 
upon patole; in some cases, the net effect will be. to, render the cliait 
unable to work. This author doubts that institutionally basSd drug/dlcohol 
programs are,' in the main, effective and, as al^e^tv* the idehtification 



o£ potential. alcoholics and drug users' is useful because It si^ials the 
need £01: special papple/and re -integration services.' In scoe cases, the 
identification of ciients/jflth potential problens in these areas may also 
affec^ )<3>:placejneftt'and bonding coi&iderations. 

"A few. general COTinents on client selection for job placanent programs 
are appropriate. Whether on not there is a fottnal client selection process 
may depend on man/ factors, of vMch program capacity is the dominant one. 
If one has enough program- capacity to potentiall>\ serve th§,!entire inmate 
population, then only those who are unenployable (e.g. , by p^ical or ^ ' 
mental incapacity) would normally be excluded. However^ if there is a need 
to allocate a scarce resource (limited placanent capacity) , then criteria 
mist be established and intake^ decisions made accordingly. Ceirtainly csie 
legitimate interest vrojiild be the protection of an investment in training 
and e^cational programs of ait institution - - one could liinit client 

selection to the sub-set of the population \dio had participated in the 

14 * ' 

institution's training programs. If job placement programs had enou^. 

capacity to absorb all those who had participated iii the institution's 



programs, then intake decisions could be madfi; arcording to estimates of 
potential enployability (in order to help the placaaen^ programs be ^ 
success&il) . Alternatively, program eligibility could be detennined accord 
ing to the need of an inmate for a job (tho^e who have families, debts, 
etc.) in o^asa;to help those clients who .need work the most find enploy^ient 

In concliisicHi/'^ach major crimmal justice agency inust be able to 
distinguish clients *^Aa c^^'pr^fi?;.^^ manpower services from those vAo 
select th^nselves out or n^ other rehabiUtative sendees prior to 
becoming part 13£ the manpowei^ervlces syst«n. 

1^2 Vocational Assessment 

Once •'manpower-read/'' clients ha\*e been ^elected^ vocatiSt^l assess- 
* mint - - to direct the client's utilization 6f manpowej: resources - - is 
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ih the criminal 
. i:. 

class ciiej^s are no-c-usenu: - - z.^'^' 

Vocatio&al ^s^srRent utilizing most pa?>er-and-pencin;est$ _ ^ 
relies on three. £act-ors: 



Fi&inar jOsticfe sy^im - - ^estSiig systQj^tia^^3iz€d-s»'«is&e^v^». 
Lej«:s "kre not. useful: - ' >^''*- .'>^'* " ,.- -^1 



(1) - Tliat. the. client ' understands himself both- in tenus"* 
] 'a£ absolute and relative abilj.tie;?.'abad* iji'.'teiins-of' 
personal and career goals; ^' ' ' ... - , 



(2J That Jhe client is knowledgeable abo'ut the vorld-of- 

. work, and thus understands the earnings and' ^^ectiye- ^ ' ; 
implications of juany carefer cliisters; * ' 

:(3) That the client has a decisios-ioaking '?iK)del which - 
^ will allow him to select among numeitxis career al^ieas * * ^ / 
. " (3nd manpower training areas) to maximize^ his personal 

.and career-related satisfaction and t-b.make realistic choices 
; . ;^fter knowing what .the world-of-wrk is all about. 

"\ .' None of 'these factors., are present when one deals with most law 

?■ (^fenders; as a result, a radically different vocatiraialassesahQit model '^^ 

model has been developed as part of IlljCtois C^re- 

ower Prograp (OaiP) and utilized in the state 



.» 




, penitentiaries 

^ Brphasis on the Client's- Responsibilities 
. • By plaging heav>' ©fi^jhasis on the client,!s taking primary 

•responsibility ftir the design and ijiplenentation of "a career plan, clients 





. \ •'2ii'afiLi^fB^^^ ^ ever 



i^V:^-^-/"i^.>*:'J~-,^?^?^l^'' the arkiiial justic^^Systeia, As 




f^v^X^pG^iieit aoun^liue programs are lareely. t3t^rapeutic programs. * i"^ . 

■ . ■ ' 'tln»ugh*a vaHetf i^.i&clBii^ tli^^ilUent U aslce^r to ei^lom.KiiBSelCa^ - - 

his'pa^ in fe. iplatipjiship t6 vajriabl^' s^di as kutKority', s^H^^^^iinmatioai,-'^ 
• an4 '^^f-actu^'izatioA. . l!te..careecjieyelopuidip iadel j^fe a^vibcate as^ - - 

■ " • the afirii'ty tp.'.make and i%ji^3^tv,^?j9iMe '^^ee* <iK)i^^ m faqt, a 



^le^ed skin .dnd ^ ex-offend^r^s i5ast hehayi©f»is^tr;a^^ pf aitt-' \ ^ ^; 
psychological or'pejrsonal disabiiityi Jxit '^r^tHe^" fi(tt^lrqitf^ . 
whidf has kept offenders £ri^%^:q^^^ski!lls whicl^are jearn^^b^niddae - 




, Career exploirat ion rew^^ res^hsibilii^ * 

for, ideatifyi^tg his. ihfonnaliion ^ sKiil needs relative to 'the. job .area^bf . *' 
his^d^ice in the comnunity t» 



the interpersonal skills.r&gMred."^ ■ - 



e3g)«:ts tQ return - - and Ifesirning 
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iTik)ilwti<3^:lrDnl_i5ecaadary soiii :f s BJC-h Is bbqks^^^ pamphlets, jonraals 
anTTfJijc ijtrigaiB.^^^^ vvcll as contact uirh iiiStructo|rs aadr tg^ ^sm oh- iii r- 
the industry in which .the^ofi^nder ^^^s ar. interest, picoviJ^the bffe/ider 
•^Vh. refotf^e^-ce points fo3^:i*totifym;^hi$ own training need*,. 




The first stage in this irodel of career exploration is the enumeration 
by ,the offender of specific tasks he performs .during an average day in the 
penitentian'. These include such basic Juiman events as dining, shaving, 
etc. As a result of these basic aa&kSj^ the offender then enumerates trades 
in the free conrnmijt)' which are relevant to these service areas (food pre- 
.paration, barbering, etc.)- The offender next groups the tr&des which he 
has enumerated into two categories. The first categor>ris**'^people jobs'* 
which are jobs prijnarily concerned with the interaction between the worker 
and his fellow workers or between the worker and clients (interpersonal 



f 



jobs). Illustrative examples of "people-jobs" are salesman,, coach , and * 
therapist. -A second category of jobs is "thing- jobs". In a/*thing job", 
of fenderSL expect to primarily manipulate objects, equipment, tools and 
measuring instrur^nts and expect to have little interpersonal contact 
and relatively-^little interaction with their fellow wrkers. Exanples 
of "thing- jobs* Vould be assemblers, equipment trouble shooters, and night- 
shift maintenance^ men. Within each of these two categories of work('*people- 



jobs'*and "thing- iobs'O > there are four cells of activities-- into- which th^^^ 
offender can further refine his classification of professions. While dif- 
ferent vocational/career schools divide work into different c^tegor^es, the 
basic principle of dividing jobs into activity prefer^ce areas is wi^ly 
used by a number of vocational taxonomy systems. 
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lutyiiTi c.icli 01 li.e Alight jatt^orics (four "people" categories, four 

♦ " « 

"t\iru" j.itei^ories , thcie aK five levels of educational achievement vrfiich, 
-t - * 

- i'-"^ ^ jTi'el ite r^^^'.I/ y:-: tne skill requirements of the job in the 
labor narkK. The offender, as a resialt , has forty cells of caiwr areas 
into.vNhiai he cm catek;ori:e the -lobs with ivhich he has had contact and in 
utuai he h<i> interest. > ihe offender then selects one column u-hich is his ^ 
preferred inte/est area on the basis'N^-^ preliminar>' exploration of his 
owd lob histoiy, of 'his interests (both vocational and avocational) , and 
of tht.' labor markei; m his home comiminity. *In addition, he identifies the 
Icicl of educational achievement that he feels it is most probable he will 
have at the termination of his penitentia^s^entence. At the point where ^ 
this eduaitional level and his interest coluim coincide, a cell of jo^s has 
been identified for more indepth investigation. 
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Within this cell, however, there are many^j^* titles'.. I^^^^^amplet 
within tfie area of outdoor work at the hTgh-schoql diploma l^'Ctl* thftr.*.*- 
would be numerous construction jobs, outdoor, bituipmenvjepiir 



each of which would have advantages and disadvantages fot^^* individoal 
ex-offender. Also, each of these jobs might have Unique bars ta e:j-of fendx^• 
employment in the form of (in some cases) unio;i or employer .resistance to* ; t 
ex-offender hiring and/or excessive requiranents for* previous work exper- V ^ 
ience or eiT5)lo>^ee -owned tools,' ; ' 

As a result, the offender must now dij^ereatiate between jol^A^' tlie^• . \ 



1 



same career cell by identifying specific physiotll emotional and w*^e,ctj^' ; 



rewards that he hopes employment will ,'frrovide., Oaco these ' jEtralS' ha\'^ 'been - , 
identified and given weights, tfie ^ex'er^l professidjl? within ti^vcar^r.'celi 

\ ' . • ■ ' '\ ; • -• • 

can be ranked as t\their probable ability to satisfy the.S6 -csreef'-^crals. 
On the basis of this systmatic and multi-levej sinaiysis, -the! }:iii^motcs:^^ 
moVe from relative i^orance abput the wbrld-of-we^ti. to , the selectic^i^TT* 




Offender!? are constantly encouraged tq vi(^w 's:areer .i^ccisions\a^*;febe# 




Jiowever, wiU be relatively i 

ratioi^al detennin^xtions 
major o^^iises o.f .most peopl 
. tii& offender 
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wanting it, hfe now jnust take th^ perspective of his prospective employer 
.and ^dentify the vocational and personal assets that he offers a company 
which employs workers with his skills. By taking the employer's perspec- 
tive .and enumerating tRe qualities he would look for in an applicant (and 
after that list has been tested for reality both in group and indi\fidual 
counseling sessions/) the offender then rates his current abilities against 
this "shopping li/t". On the basis of the differentials between the qual- 
ities that the/4nployeT expects an applicant to have and Kis current em' 
ployability/assets, he sets fortl-i .a career plan so that, at, the end of 
■ his incarceration, he will have as many required characteristics as pos- 
sible. By enuTierating differentials between his desired and actual 
skills, the offender can make informed and sensible choices dBout his 
utilization of institutional academic and vocational resources. 
It is extremely inportant that these choices not be deteimtned by the 
availability of resources \srithin an institution in which the offender 
finds himself or by the criminal justice agency tp which he is currently 
relating. This manpower plari includes a relatively great variety of ^ 
" service options (such as voucher systems, education, training, etc) so 
that prografflming can be tailore^ to meet, individual needs. However, without 
a systematic career development program, Vnmate choices are generally not 
informed and have historically led to a pod^ utilization of manpower 
/ resources . 

As the offender approaches release, theNfocus shifts from 'training 
related characteristics to exercises concerning job-seeking and job- 
'retention skills -- skills which are equally important for his long-run 
success. Again, both group and individual counseling (but particularly,* 
group counseling) are utilized so that the offender can role-play job 
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^ ' . • / 

interviews and learn to handle /arious aspects .of his en^ij^oyment an^ ' 
criminal histoiy to the kst advantage in^rk situations. ' . 

Car^^K4tve]^pite^ ci^ses^iW^ rodel proposed above offer 
agencies an opportl^^pCo-reCh clie\^ for whom more traditional 
•middle-class standardized techniques have proven inapplicable. 
Although more traditional fiient/counselor exchanges and tests are 
relevant f^r some clients/ especially those with unusual backgrpunds 
or special problems, the group-based model discussed abov^ of^r a , 
low-cost-per-cli^t career exploration resource for law offenders of ^ 
every age, of both sexes, at any of the several points in the crimijial ' ' 
justice system. ' ^ 

1.3 The Delivery of Education and Ti^dining ' 

Once of folders have identified career goals, it becomes necessary toy 
develqp and ijQq>lement a delivery'syston to transmit infomation and skills 
relevant to this career planvto law offenders (Figure 1.5). A short over- 
view of four basic thrusts in American education \^ich shape our thinking 
about a law offender's manpower system is in order as an introduction. 

Introduction • ' 

The developmait of himan resources has been a major focus of Anerican 
social policies since the beginning of the Republic. No^tion has placed 
so nuch eni[Aasis oiv^and hope in training and educatioj^ as has the American 
desnocfatic experi;(toit . | This eitph^s ranains^esent even today. Educa^ 
tiori is expectW to rejolve a wide^^riety of social ills and dysfunctions 
in American than in any other WesterhVociety; Western society in the ag- 
gregate, in turn, ^ects more of educaVion than does any other iftajor ^ 
cultural grtjup. We find thai: this emphasis on education and* training carries 
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over into the area of manpovv^er Services for lai^' offencbrs. ^ 

A major emphasis on-'itSan^wer services for law ofibnders is a fairly 
recent pf\enomenon in Anaerican correctional history. WhiVe there has been 
a substantial rhetoric associated with education and traiMng in prisons,'^ 
it is only within the last decade that any siistantial numer of offenders 
have been^ble to, participate in activities wiiich could be dfescribed as 
meaningfully related to their post-release. en^^loyability. AltK&igh . 
offenders participated in many kinds of work ^tivities (mostly of the • 
license-plate-making variety) for many years, American corrections is 
only recently attempting to deliver .educational and training services to 
offenders on a sufficient scale and of a sufficient variety to be properly^ 
called responsive to the needs of the client and the labor niarket. Along . 
with the emphasis on manpower servdpes within correctional institutiojiS, . 
other manpjDVier programs have developed at other Junctures of ^e criminal 
justice system but in even raDre reduced numbers. 

This recent enq^hasis on' manpower services for law offenders comes 
during a period wliere many other type^f disadv^antaged clients have a3^ 
received manpower services in quantity for the first 'time. As a'^r^liltj 
American society^ is seeing experimentation with training and education' 
on a scale that it has never before witnessed. As wcaild be expected/ some 
of thfese e>q>eriments in training and education are not providing adequately 
cost-effective; hopefully, we are, as a society, learning as md\ from our 
fa ilures as ^from our successes* . - * 

Nonetheless, within the last five years, a substantial .literature gq: ' 
manpower ser\'ices for law offenders has started to ejnerge ia^s^larly 
journals and governmental reports. While we know far more than we did only 

' "42 .. 



a few years ago about the dv-narucs of training, job placement, and supportive 
services, this entire" field nust stiU be considered in its infancy. -Partic- , 
ularly the methodological problems in eiialualing training when delivered for 
the t>-pes of clients who are tv-pically found within the crindnal justice 
system have not yet been resolved to a point where evaluations are, in the 
main, meaningful, fair to the several parties concerned, and efficiently 
conducted. Because of limitations of tiine, and because of a certain d _ . 

« 

of ambiguity in the pianpower literature, this, report should be considered 

a working paper to be revised m light of criticism and operational experience. 

Notwithstanding these problems, there are four clear trends which emerg 
rnese four trends are discussed $o tiiat the philosophical underpinning of , 
specific prograimatic solutioris proppsed in later chapters are clear^to the 
reader. 

• The nrst energing trend in education and training that ve feel is / 

sicnificant to focus on is the enphasis on career education which is Becoming 

■ ' 1 / 
not only a theme for training sen'ices for the disadvantaged, but also art 

ir^portant concept for middle-class public education. Career education 
prw'idc^ a vocational exploration experience which will assist the student " 
m estaBlishing his \w:ational goals and thus organixe his .educational 
experiences. This geaeral trend in the delivery oi educational services has 
alreadv-, to sone extent, been iinpleroented by the Illinois Departmeat of 
Corrections in institutional settings by the successftd ac^alization of a 
\'ocational CounselLng Program at each of the niajor adult correctional insti- 
tutions. The ijt?>ortant thene that is en|iba.^i2ed b>- both the Vocational 
■ Counseling Program and by carsJer education in general is that the client must 
identify specific life goals in order for edu^ration and training to ha\^e a 
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coherency and meaAing. The time ^^en instructional sendees afe pres^ted to 
students without any rationale for their ultimate efficacy in^ the student's 
life is, to sone el^ent, drawing to -a cl^se. As a result; an inportant 
chapter in Ameri'can histor>" is ending and a new one is beginning where the 
services that the^ instructional institutions offer rnust be perceiv^ by the 
client as personally meaningful and realistically related to his careet 
expectations. This rather down-to-earth and client -oriented focus is a 
welcome turn in education for most educators . . and for cli|nts4 ^ ^ 
A^rsecond iniportant theme is the enhancanent of client responsibilityg - ^^i^. 
bv manv t\'pes of educational structures. For most of American educatidnal 
hist^r\', schools took on themselves substantial moral authority for <if^^|vl^ 
inc; educational and viocational programs and resources out of their^i^er^giJfe*- 



tive of greater wisdom*'. Increasingly, educational authorities ff^.t^^lM^j |tf V 
they cannot discharge Such a function sensibly whoi the vocatiOTaJ, . \ 

a\T)C4tiorial interests of their client popidation are so diverse^,^\a)en J^x^\. , 
luior social cleavages. between the deliverers of instructioft^i ;irvi ^ai:^fc;fub 
urces and their clients. Rather, it is not only more humsuje' jpi^s^. W^J^i 
philosophically pleasing, but alsa a great .deal wov^ practical ^tbjt;^:^i? ^- Vf^; 
client take primar>' responsibility for setting goal$ wi±h:^n.^ii^ ::!^,*\ifk \:^^^ 
and that the society -•at^5large take relatively less respcJhsitJ^Ht^ i\ P 
dictating choicafe.l Again^ th^ client -oriented focus tVev5gfcteMes 
greater and grrater extent in other areas o 
It is in programs for many t>T)es of disad\^taged 
justice system authorities are activ^ely exploring the no: 
relationship between i;istitutionai aitf^horities and the 
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Such contractual-reiatiDnshiJs 21 would hold the criminal justice system 
accountable for th? deliver/ of certain ser\dces v,-hich the client and the 
criminal justice system ha\'e jointly negotiated as being relevant to the • 
client's reintegration plan. This sharing of responsibility rather than 
an authoritarian posture complements the enphasis on career education; 
both grow out of- a similar philosophical commitment to Share responsibility - 
3M f.ocis 'on basic services . _ - ■ 

s-'A tHird theinl »diich is emerging in education is the theme of systems 
ilanftihg. -Systems planning claims that individual sen-dces such as academic ' 
• e^jiatidfi <fr vocational training cannot be planned ih the absence of a notion 
ot V Mcroscopic manpower system. The real izatim that all education and 
'traifiine are a part of a ^arger e^ogy of job -sleeking and job-retention and 
■.tWSidxvidua.1 educati^iua ^institutions are accountable to that entire 
*^j0Q as vrell as themselves has spurred the development of'^the systems 
, ai$del5'-fbr educational prOgranming. As a result, each ofjSie moddls 
; py«"$^nted' in the iajv of ferider's, manpower progr^ will be a functiona; part 
•-Qf a-.svsteDB iiDd^l fplloh'ihVthe client » from his entry into the criminal 

just-ice system through to* his successfta placement in coranunity-based 
i v-^cation or in the world-^if-worK* Bather than deal in an intellectually 
^'separate fashion vyilh issues such as* v^ational training, vocational counsel- 

ing, and academic education ^ each af these services will be discussed in 

terms c/f the reLitJonship of that specific service to the aitire manpower 

. /- ^ J' 

-.„iystem of'which the of fender- is a^rt. ■ . ^ v ^ ^ f 

' ' A fia?l'theme v^di eiierges' froa the eduoational literature is a renewd 
conmtm^nt- ^o'.the i:n\=\lvemfflt of tte private sector b<3th en|)loyers asid . 
labor 'leaders in th^ develoixnent "arid iii|)],ementation of "training. A .ttain^^ 
ing bureaucracy divorced from the realities the world-of-work h«s Hex'elopec 
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since Vfcrid »iar II, -.nu thcit bureaucracy is increasingly atteupting to. 
strcngtner. ::s ties witr. the people who v,"ill uitimtely ^u>' the pixxiuct" 
enriov'ers/ 

Private Lidostn and organized labor can provide a largo variety of 
sen'ices to a law offender's nanpower system. Some of the most iinportant 




The .Autoni>tive Trade Council ineets 
At Pontiac Correctional Center 



will he discussed explicitly at various points in this report; hou-ever, just 

as an intraduction it is ir::^>ortant to note that the private sector can be 

especially hclpnil by: 

K Identifving critical tasks around which a 
cujTicalum can be developed. 

-2. Setting up perforrnance standards which Can 
he iiscd a> functional {graduation criteria. 

« 5, Inproving the quality control of instnjction 

^ /• ' ^ . - - bv providing systemtic feedback to tjaining • ' 

' * ^ < " ^ i:csources on the degree to which the clients 

they have trained are able to successfullv 
^ * function on the lob. • . 
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4, Providing insight into trends m hiring and promotional 
practices uiiich may not be apparent througK'Tncre ttadi- 
tionST n^t}k>ds of labor market analysis. 

5- Facilitating placement and job retention to an- 

' extent that no other part of the econom>' can. ^ *^ ' 

6. Providing both contractual and OJT-model training. 

is ting in overcoming traditional barriers to 
"^nployment of lai^' offenders. 

There ,are additional roles in specific trades which private industry 
and organized labor can. also be unusually helpful. Not all of the avenues 
for the utilization of private sector expertise have been discussed ^and, 
indeed, this is an emerging area of miqxy^'er literature^ in which, there are 
probably a multitude of roles which have not yet been discovered, hfone- 
theless, it remains clear that a significant trend is developing which 
eirohasizes the involvanent of the private sector in the delivery of man- 
power sen-ices for many types of clients and this trend is equally essential 
to the success of -services for law offenders. 

With these four basic trends in mind, we dan now start to discuss 
some specific ^reas of manpow^er- technology which were points of'special 
interest in the pfenning of this law offender's manpower delivery sy:stan. - 
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Curriculum Design " • * 
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-No training program can successfully prepare clients for work if it .' 
is no.t composed of ele^S&^^s^\^^ich develop in the student the qualities 
(skills, values, vocabulary, Ij^abitsj^i^Ji look for in making, 

hirinj^ retention, and promotional decisions. While curriculum ^desi^"- is * 
a major problem area" in almost all school settings, it is especially 
critical that programs for the hard-to-jilace (a group \Aich nost certainly'"" 
includes offenders) develop curricula wtiich has four qualifies: *- " 
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1. The airriculum must be bas(?d on tasSs-^fjob-: related ^ - • 
and interpersonal) «whidi occur with frequesncy 'iiu ' • 

eciployment settings. * , , ' ' * 

^ ' ^ * . ^ ' ' ' / 

. 2. The currioilm imjst tieliver, ixtit^jct^^^ * • 

through inedia of in;5txiictipR, \vMch are t|^^u$i^*^/' • ,* 
to the clients' 'leamiiig styles''.- :»Aising'var>^'g' 'x' > 
"mixes" of audio-visual,, prDgr^toed,^6lf-paced', , 
classroom, seminar, hands-on, -^ahd pe^r-rinstrectic?* ' • 

^ techniques as are ai^rb]^riate . ^3^ • .^^'-^^ ' , 

3. The curriculun -imist smootftly interface adademic* 
instruction with vocational trainins . » ' < 

4. The curriculum must sfl»othly interface services . 
delivered at var>'ing points in time - suctr'as * ' ' 
institutional (pre-release) servic^.with patole 
(post-release) services. 

Let us discuss each of those curricfulum probieBis in detail. 

^ Curr^culum Content and Student Learning Styles 

Curriculum content, we believe, is best developed by task dialysis 
and the involvanent of anployers and labor leaders. The . involvotent of 
employers not only aids in the analysis of job tasks; in addition^ it 
improves tj^e credibility of training ^Lnd develops interpersi)nal contacts 
which are useful -for job placement and post-training feedb/ick. \ 

Crminal justice agencies have proven reluctant to involve private- 
sector rganizations in the past, but recent trends indicate that thi^ 
or^v itation is changing. The Division of Vccational and Technical Educ^: 
tioa (through its periodic vocational analyses of each correctional instijL- 
tution), the Department of Corrections (through its Vocational Counseling, 
Program), 'and the Illinois OOMP Progrstm (through its Systanatic Auto- ^ 
motive Education Planning Project) have each taken i&^rtant steps in this 
direction. 
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KTiile Illinois offers offenders a variety of vocational programs,'* 
these programs and the curricula associated with providing training and 
education have not, iii the main, been developed in a systematic fashion. • 
Not only the cost-effectiveness of existing^services, but 'also the cred- 
ibility of services which are well delivered has been undeimiried by a 
less- than- optimal attention to. the problems of curriculum design and 
development.- _ hhile this criticism .of the level of professionalism of 
curriculum design could" be leveled against irtany t>'pes of services through- 
out the State's manpower system, the^shortconungs. at other points in the 
State's manpower senices delivery system do not cogently argue for Jhe 
continued neglect of this area for law-offenders. 

•As a result, we are proposing, a general model for curriculum design ^ 
we feel may be useful for many types of disadvantaged personsr^but "Sich^^ 
we feel conmitted to as a model for law offenders w^rever class si^ze, 
capital investment and duration of training warrant a relatively sophis- 
tic^ed approach ko tRe"3esign of curriculim" 

The curriculum developnysnt design that^we are proposing appears as 
figure -1.6. Bas ital ly , the -paradigm revolves "arouiid the fol lowing 
steps. " ■• ^ 

The first step in developing a curriculum is to assess interest" areas 
within the population of clients to be serviced. 
•>■ Once a high- interest trade with strong present and* future labor market 
. demand has been selected, it becomes necessary to dev^elop a labor- industry 
task force which will enumerate the key tasks for adequate performance of 
the job title in question. Once these -tasks have been enumerated, and 
there is reasonablie evidence that the task list is close " * 
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to e^diaustive, each task should be rated as to its frequency and inipor- 
tance so that the most critical tasks can be highlighted in the curriculum. 
For each of the critical tasks (tasks of considerable iuiportance and/ or 



high frequenc)^), it will be necessary to .establish - again using inputs 
frgm labor and industry - criterion levels of performance .and test , 
tecjijnques which are/ based on industry standards and which will allow tiie 
curriculum to test for performance competency in a way \Mch will corref^ 
ateiii^ghly with on-the-job demands^ 

Simultaneous with the devel^jfnent of a- task inventory, an analysis of 
client learning styles and learning aCl^lTrEre^ must be perfoimed. By 
identifying teaching techniques whicl^ will be most responsive to the client's 
unique abilities and learning disadvantages, it will be possible to develop 
an iiSTTuclibnal system whidi^ll al]pw clients to achieve the criterion 
levels of perfonnapce in a minintUBLPf tims- and/or at minimun cost. On the 
basis^-of^ thri s analysis of client ^eaniing styles and on the criterion 
levels and test techniques identified by industry and labor, an instructional 
and testing system can be d^velo^^d-^dtiSrirTesponsiVe to the unique needs 
of any given client population. 

^At^ this 'paint, it is necessary tq actually establish a program in order 
to test the viability of the curriculum development to this point. This is 
not to say that the curriculum is definitely established, but rather to 
simply say that all of the work which can be done without field testing 
the materials, instructional techniques^ and tests has beejj accomplished. 

Since 'the ultimate payoff of any training program is in terms of job 
placement, job placanent linkages and quality control goals must be estab- 
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lished for the program. Enployers who have participated in the design of 
training may now be called upon to act as 'Equality cont^rbl si4>ervisors" ,to 
give feedback tQ the instructional. delivery systepi on the quality of clients 
graduated from law offender manpower progranming. In addition, the notivi- 
tional problems of offende::£ are reduced by their knowledge that a systOT- 
atic linjcage to placement has been established so that their performance 
in the classroom is not an enqpty effort, but rather a half-way step to 
full employment, / 

After the normal start-up problems of any new program^ have been 
addressed, and the program is operating to some extent on a "production" 
basis, it is necessary to then evaluate the efficacy of ^e program ^£ 
terns of its delivery to industry of a cli>^t -who fully meet^s the pre- 
vailing standard of performance for each of the key job tasks,. On the 
basis of this assessment, new perspectives on program implonentation and 
behavioral, on-the-job problems can be used in shaping the future analysis 
of client interests and in revising the, instructional program^ 

1 , . 

The Relationship Between Academic -and Vocational Education 

A great deal has been written about the relationship and interface 

between acadanic and x'ocational instruction. \Vhile not trying to integrate 

this large body of scholarly literature, some general themes ^ emerge,. 
First, task analysis techniques are just as useful for establishing 

academic goals as for vocational goal-setting. f ^^-^^ 

Secondly, whether academic studies are pursued sijmiltaneous>'<?i^ or 

as precursors to vocational training, the academic portion o^Ctlxe instruct- 
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ional package will be m^e successful if its relatjionship to on-the-job 
demands i-s clear. * ^ ^ i 

Finally, the quality of the instructor --his interpersonal skills, 
belief in his client, etc. --'will account for differential 'results more 
frequently than any other factor, including curriculum organization. There 
is no substitute for good instruction;' a dedicated and skillful teacher in 
a one-room schoolhouse can still outperform a whiz-bang, multi-media teacher 
whose interest in education revolves around its 170-day working year. 

In adult criminal justice institutions, academic (remedial and second- 
ary) instruction usually precedes vocational training as logistical problems 

connected with offender movements make simultaneous^ split -day instruction 
^ ^ 25 

difficult. 1^1 juv^enile institutions, academic and vocational instruction 
are usually tenporarily intermeshed By the use of a period system not unlike 
that Qf civilian high schools. In both, these two services are not coordinatec 
in aicareer oriented {ilan for the individual client. 

Nfode of Administration 

rhe administration of a trS^ining program may, in some cases, be as 
unportant as program content. Four modes of program^ administration have 
evolved in Illinois: 

» 

(1) Contracts with 'industry or labor to 
perform training, 

(2) Contracts with local educational 
resources -- especially coiminity 
cjilleges --to provide services 
using a prison as a separate 

\^ attendance center, 

(3) Voucher-type systems combined with 
^ study- release "Status, and 

(4) Hiring instructional personnel. 
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Of these foujs; techniques, the fourth has considerable disadvantages (low 
credibility, poor quality, cojitrofL, etcO,.>^ile each of the other has 
con^lling advantages in certain situations. It should be noted that the 
supportive attitude of the Illinois Comnonity College Board towards' 
correctional education is fast making this contractual method the most ' 
conmonly used technique fox rapidly upgrading the quality and sufJply of 
ins titutional-;"i3TLS true tional resources. ) . - 

The contractual technique when used with coimiunity colleges ha? the 
following adv^tages: 

-(1) Credentials are not prison- linked, 

V K ■ ■ 

^ (2) Credentials are academically recognized, 

(3) Curriculum and instruction have quality 
controls through the Ccnrnunity College 
Board- and * ' 

(4) Faculty recruitment is easier and working 
-conditions more prestigious than correctional 
en5)loyment. 

Contracts with industry offer the following 'advantages: 

(1) Clear linkages to enployment, 

(2) High acceptability of credentials^ to 
enployers and 

(3) Highly up-to-date instructional. content. 
Voucher systeftis have advantages too: 

(1) Nbre flexibility in programming and 
diversity in offerings, 

(2) Nbre "free4om pf choice" for the student as 
to which of several vendors will deliver a ^ 
specific service and 

(3) Effective utilization of existing, credible 
resources* . * " ' 
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Voucher systems^ have difficult administrativ^*, tost control, and logistical' 
problems, hcTrtever. i 

The Correction^ Mai^\>.^r Serv^ice IMt hopes to continue to evaluate 
th^jjl^ varv'ing mxies of deliver)' during FY 1975* 

Continuity 0\rer Time r , 

Most criJninal justice agencies experience their greatest organizational 
probleius in linking servi-ces -offered in institutional settings (jails, train- 
ing school, prisons) with serv^ices offered during supervised coimunity place- 
ment fprobation, parole), 

Ibdqubtedly^ part of the problem is organizational; most correctional 

syrens have divided administrative responsibility within their departmeats 

into '^institutional services" BX)d "field service^". Whenever clients flow 

.froin one part of a bureaucracy to another, some continuity is lost in the 

process; this general principle of gftvemment is no less true in, criminal 

justicTe than in other fields (such as health care). 

The payoff for manpower services is placement and job retention a£t-er 
« 

rel-ease (the domain of field services) , even though the investment is made 
during institutionalization (educatitjn, training). This classic social 
service deliver)' problem is of iJnusually great moment for offender manpower 
planners. Three mD^^ls have emerged which are hopeful experinental steps 
towards bridging the transition betw^e^n the two administrative structures. 

The Vocational Counseling Progran operativ^e.in the adult j>enitentiaries ' 
of the Illinois State Department of Corrections utilizes a job 'development/ 
placement /coaching am m the Chicago coOTiunity. Contractual relationships 
between Gyration EARE (job placement) and the Vocat'ional Counseling Program 
plus ad hoc agreements ^between the two direct ser\^;ce agencies has facilitata 
a smooth interface between the projects. Staff rotation between projects ^ 

5o 
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* 

regular administratix'e ni&etings, a, shared ixifbmation system, and other ^ 
efforts further integrate services. 

In tne ;wenile institutions of the Illinois State Department of 

y 

Corrections, s coonseling contiraiuiTi model is being used experijT>entally. 
Uithin this HDdel the "bridge" between t;^e ^institutionally offered sendees 
aftd p-ost-release sen'ices is human rather than prograrmnat^c, i.e> , the same ^ 
wrker handles casework duties for a given client botly during and after 
^^is/her institutionalization. 

In both the ia\'eniie and adult divisions of the State Department o£ 
Corrections, field servi^s have ^'extended into" institutional sen'ice areas. 

In the .Adult Division, the Pre-Release Program ( admin ist rat ix-ely part 
of parole} offers ser\*ices- to offenders just prior to their r^le^e. In the 
Jia'enile Division, the regional' field sendee model achieves an important 

» 

first step tov^^ards comnunity-based corrections by linking parolee and insti- 
tutional 5er\ices throughout the >'outh's contact v^ith the corrections process • 

the exception of the vocational counseling model, these linkages 

r 

to the coTTunity ha^e not been aimed at manpov^er ser\"ices, but rather at the 
more ceneral issue of offender reintegration. \s a result, fevs correctional 
programs take into account the role coimunity colleges, area wcational 
centeri; , and other comnjnit>'-based resources might play in programming. The 
i>44Rois State BT5>lo>Tient Serv^ice^, bonding resources, X.^ groups, the Division 
t>f Vocational Rehabilitation (D\'R) and others also appear underutilized. 

^ Jhis discussion of the relationship between institutionally offered 
sen'Kc> and conrtmity-based (alternative or post-release) services leads 
nattirallv mto the final section of this chapter: {oh develppncnt /placement/ 
coachmi, -tratcgros. 
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1.4 Job Placement: Tne Payoff . . 

Manpower services make sense only to the extent that they ultimately 
result in an offender's obtaining and maintaining eim)lo>Tnent in the free 
coTuxmitv . Figure 1.:' shows wtiere job placenent and job seeking assistance 
fits into our basic mainpower model. The placement of an offender is the pay- 
off after a long string Of other services which may include, but should^ not 
be liJTuteu to, vocational counseling, career, awarenes;s, vocational traihing, 
basic renediai education, .and wt)rld-of-woj*k orientation. 

Once a prograirl l^as decided wtio is eligible, fipr a job placement program 
.^ee page and wtiy they're eligible, the. issue becones^which job'^placement 
strateg>- one eimJloys. There are a number of strategies, and they can be 
catalogued m many different ways, but* for this discussion let us presume a 
given strateg)- is either client-oriented or employer-oriented . ^ The distin^ 
guishing feature of the orientatipn is: a client -centered approach takes the* 
client *s vocational objective as the given and attempts to find the appropriate 
Placement; the employer or job-centered approach takes the existing employment 
openings and labor market trends as given and subordinates ^the client to the 
opening. Obviously, there:, are elements of both in each a client -centered 
•approach would fail if it did not recognize labor ma^'ket realities and an 
employer or lob-cerftered approach requires enployees who are at* least minimally 
suited for a;id interested in the work. 

A cl lent -centered strateg>' requires a number of factors to .be ppresent. 
r-irst, the client nust be able to identify his vocational objective(s) . To do 
this requires Vixational assessment as discussed in Sectibii 1.2 (page H )above. 

\ ■ . . ■ • 
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\ftef;the j.'ocatiC'nal dbjeaive has been dete rained, the appropriate job nust 

be dewIoUd. Tnis can be done in a nun4>er of different ways. "The most 

tradhi6nal iS the system largely pioneered by the U, S. Employment Service 

. tdnsvghouV.the 1930' s and '40's and since then replicated in the indi\ddual 

;.5tatl's Rur^ays.of Enplovment Security. It is essentially a Hatching and 

• 'rcj'errkl service and is characterized by the separation of the job developnent 

airl j&l^cpunseling functions; ^Mle the job deVelopmait/job coimseling 

^: difforenti-ation us'uaXlv means that a relatively large portion of time is spent 

^*de\kopi-it -jobs rthus resulting in a high rate of placements) low retention 

"'.rate-i are aiso prev-alent in part because of an inherent lack of effective' 

' ■ . coniTii:\4atioi; between the person who develops the job and the -n v^o 

' • tnter^-i-3vs -the client. Often the result is an inappropriate pi a ^ment; the 
' - '• 1 ' 

cij^nf ^i^ut's or is fired. Another short -coming of the traditional enpltfymejit 

s<^iio*«f!del is that there is relatively little emphasis placed on follow-up 

• ' sA^^es hv both employers and employees. -Especially v-lien dealing v,ith clients 

' \ -/froiifrvie cTiminal justice system; the need for supportive services for both 
■<»'•'■• 

' < --J^mplQVer and emplON^ee is 'acute and when these senaces are missing, the result . 
' >ri ' , ' - . ' , *. 

1^ loVlretention rates, the solution to these problems is to combine job develop- 

' menraAl lobcp^eling in the' sane person and to add supportive follow-up service! 
for empl^yoi; and employee as Operation EARE is doing in Chicago. Although the 
potential exists "for the traditional emplo>Tnent services model to be client 

' centered,* m practice, it operates in the Employer or job-centered category. 

■ Some ver>- distinct alternatives to the traditional employment service model 
.al*o exists. One is the use of vouchers to enable law offenders to purchase 
Hliatever job placement sen^ices he wishes - whether it be private; (for profit) 
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or public, or non-profit. This has xmo advantages it gives the client a 
degree of control not previously present and procrotes conpetition aiiong the 
various job placement organizations. Unfortunately, this option has not 
been extensix-ely uiplemented in Illinois or elsewhere so little is known 
of how well It aaually works or of its effects on job retention. 

Another alternative, operational in Illinois through a sub-contract 
with Control Data Corporation at the Illinois State Prison Farm at Vandalia^ 
IS the self- placement model . Tne distinguishing feature of this nodel i^ 
that the cUent is given the skills and develops the attitudes to successfully 
place himself in the enplo\TTient market. This model has philosophical and " 
progranmtic advantages: the client assumes control and responsibility for 
' his own placement, thus avoiding the passivity inherent in dependence on an 
external agenc>' for a placement; ahd^the client, since he has internalized the 
skills needed for job placement, can continue to place himself if he finds him- 
■ set£ out of uork for any reason. The potential exists for this model to be 
either client or employer oriented, but as inpleme^ated in Illinois, it is clearly 
a client -oriented job placement strategy. 

, Another job plac<^{nent strateg>% which vas pioneered in Illinoi's, is the 
use of a "reward'*, xjn this model, the premise is that the way most people get 
jobs is through leads from friend^ or relatives >/ho have knowledge of a specific 
* job opening and can provide an *'in'* of some sort for the prospective employee^. 
Since most law offenders have neither fri#^dX^nor relative^ with these sorts of 
contacts, this option is effectively closed to them. In order to gaiij access 
mto this informal job information s>'stem, a reward of $100 was offered to anyone 
who iJehtifie.s a potential job for an law offender, the^ reward contingent upon 
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the Iss^ offerdcr's getting- the lob. There is obvious^ pot eTitial for other 
conditions, such as a specified jpb retention period, being attached to ^ 
pavment of the rev^ard, but initially one could merely pay $100 to those 
v>ho successfully identified job openings to the law offender. This parti- 
cular strateg>' would be considered en^^loyer or job-ori^ented because the 
'^payoff occurs when the ex-offender is successfully linked up with a job, 
not necessarily the job of his choice. Cost per placement is very XoW with 
this iTDdel. ^ 

Serv'ic-es for Illinois Offenders 

Th5 ultmate objective of manpower services for criminal justice clients ^ 
IS to enablQ them to maximize their potential in society, and as a by-product, 
prevent recidivism. The major assumption underlying any manpower system is ' 
that an appropriate enployment placement will go a long way toward pranoting 
legitimate, legal law offender behavior. Another assumption is that the client 
hinself cm best determine his own wcaticHial objectives and thus increase his 
own motivation. The intermediate 'objectives to preventing recidivism are a good 
job and a stable employment experience. 

Oncq a client has a goal, he must be given the means to .achieve the goal 
.ind- there arc four programs presently operational that supply this vital com- 
ponent . 

Let IS first examine Operation EARE in Chicago and the Control Data Self- 
ITacement Program in the Vandal ia State Prison Farm. Both of these programs 
^ire client oriented because they attanpt to help the client realize his own 
vocational objective as developed in the Vocational Counseling Program (the 
tx>pe being that a client is more likely to be satisfied with a job and 
consequently stay working if it represents the career he really wants to 
pursue) , . • 



j'Jl: '--.im:.,:.* ^rit-temed after the zli<.-:c "errlct-^r.t 
0* 

i.-.u^sou c'irl.cr, out with n>Ddi^cations to aacres< rost- 
)te:;t::'". !\ite>. ThDse .Todifications consist of coj?ri:iin^ the 
j:u r.sci.:,^ f,^^::tion5 in ;he sa-:^ -posit: --^i. ;herCv is 

T;: ^'oix\:.v: .'^:voncit vAich provides the r'ucn-nceic-/ follow- 
:th c^iovar x^iJ er:ployee. In fact, Operation feels-that 



T'^'v-encL ::f v^I.x:;teer component to provide these siqDportive sen'ices 
<: :^ tri. • est - i^^n; r^j.cit f.-.ctor ir. their success iTi job plaCcr>cnt for ex- 

vI.-t.ngUiMii'^g fe^Kare between Operation D/\RE and the self- 
^c:: .e.-st -'V^C'i ;^ that \:it>. D,\K:. trie client is essentially dependent on D.ARE 
tJ'.L >L^r/ice; with the self -placement iTKxiel, the client is nucii Tiorc self- 
^:,J:t. It he doesn't do it, it won't get ^one. The. vital issue of supportive 




The Self-PlacementSProgram at the. 
Illinois State Farm in Vandal ia 
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sen-ices in the self-placenent rrcdel is supposedly solved by the ch^ge in 
:^elf-i;na£;e and attitudes that takes place during the prograni so that by the 

if- 

tiine a person has c^n^leted the progi-am and is ready to plape himself, he 
nas leameJ to deal v^ith the problems he will face upon release. J)\e Self- 
Placc^^t Program hasn't been operational long enough to see if these elxpecta- 
tions are be.ing supported bv the actual experiences of the clients. An 
evaluation program should ]pe able to supply answers to this- inportant question; 
"nat evaluation will be conDleted by Deceniber/51, 19?4. 

The i\rc-Release Program, operated by the Parole Division of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, ■pro\T.des lob-placement resources for clients returning 
to areas outside of Chicago and also provides sen'ices to offenders in noijr 
nunpouer- area^ '^such as housing, access to drug programs, etc.).. The services^ 
It provides, ^ogether with considerable ad hoc job development by individual 
parole officers, is a valuable assist for niany 6f fenders each year. 

Finally, the Illinois State Emplo>Tnent Service (ISES) stands ready to place 
.md/or bona offenders who seek its services. JOBS Optional (Job Opportunities in 
the r^sine^s Sector) contracts for OJT model training have also" been of great ^ 
a5i>i?tance to a li-Tiited number of participating, law offenders. ISES has operated 
"outreach" offices at Pontiac and Vienna Correctional Centers for several yeai*s 
v^although the Pontiac counselor slot is currently vacant). . 

Conclusion 

In summan-, the problem is to keep people out of prison and in legitimate 

llfe^btvles, one major solution is assumed to be a successful enplo>'ment experienc 

ihe belief we hold is that the client himself is the best one to determine his 

vocational goals and that if he had the responsibility for setting his own goals, 
ft 

then upon realizing these goals, he is more likely to keep working and not reci- 
divate th<m if he were conpelled to accept a 30b that did not closely approximate 
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his vocational object i^^e. /That is why a client -oriented job placement, strategy 
ns seen an appealing way to enable 'a client to achieve his vocational objec- 
tives. It would -seem that the self-placenfent Tiodel may Jjave job-retention 
ffroblems VN^iich have not yet appeared in our data. Whether or not this e^qpectation 
IS, in fact, true jnust w ait unt il both programs have bee^ atiequately-^valuated. 

A mult i -agency report on all job placement resources would ^e most helpful * 
to criminal justice planners even if it were more descriptive than analytical. 
iSLS'and DVR both seem underutilized, although this assessment is not baSed on 
a stud5' of actual client-flow patterns. Some cities, such, as ^CMc ago, have 
private not-for-profit services such as the Jewish Vocational Service, vrtiich 
also stands ready to help. We recomnfiend that a "catalog" including some analyticaJ 
inforaation to aid in '^matching'* the client to the placement resource, be prepai^ed 
by the Governor's Advisory Council on NIanpower. 

Chapter Cohclusion ' ^ - 

After selecting clients for v^om manpower services are appropriate, provid- 
ing career exploration/ vocational counseling services, offering quality education 
and training, .ind providing post -release placement and coaching, we have dischargee 
our systems duties. Each of these services is, by itself, a necessary but not 
sufficient condition for post-release success. Oir challenge ifr t6%|ovide^the 
whole service package as a system for a significant number of clients. ; . \ 
Constraining us are significant human issues -- discussfed in the next chapter --^ ' 
with which we must also deal. 
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CHAPTER TO: SERVICE DELIV'ERY ISSLIES 

Much of the preceding chapter on career counseling, training and 
post-release services would be relevant for any population. Nonetheless, 
there are several issues which are severe for law offenders which ar^e not a 
significant problem when servicing other types of disadvantaged persons. 
In order to help manpower agencies who have not dealt extensively with 
cruninal justice clients to understand the'problons of those clients and 
to understand the difficulties that manpower agencies experience in 
providing services to law offenders, it is ijnporlant to enumerate these 
problem area:^ and to develop strategies which explicitely confront each of . 
the problems which will be enumerated below. 

To some extent, the enumeration o£ th.ese problems is a listing of 
reasons why past manpower efforts have not been as successful as many 
people had hoped in providing for the vocationai;^d personal rehabilitation 
o£ incarcerated law offenders. However, these same problems, if unresolved, 
will undermine future efforts- and ^ as f\ rj^sult, prospective applicants would 
be well advised to explicitly confront such issues wheri^^veloping program 
strategies. 

This chapter of the Law Offender's Planning Task Force report is 
divided into two sections: institutional and non- institutional law 
offenders. Although this division of the chapt^tr into two parts is 
Somewhat artifical because many clients have experienced both coimiunity- 
based alternatives to incarceration and incarceration itself, we feel that 
It is a convenient organizational framework to use for the purposes of 
this report. 
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Prison In America ^ . 

^The prisons of America have their origins and programmatic roots ' 
in ^ tradition which criminal justice services are only now beginning to 
leave: a tradition stressing security and restraint of offe;nders rather 
than aiiphasizing the reintegration of offenders into coimunity living. 

Without recounting the history of corrections in America (the 
Bibliography of this report includes several useful studies of the criminal 

justice bystemj , it is important to note some of the major problems and issues 
that direct servtce agencies must confront if the client is to be ready 

(^physically, psycliologically and philosophically) to participate in manpower 

programming. , ■ „ ' 

It should be said at the outset that involvement with most criminal 

* 

justice institutions is, from the perspective of the client; an extra- 
ordinarily uncomfortable and unhappy episode in the client's life.* IVhether 
the client is iit the process of being arrested or booked or jailed or bonded 
or tried or sentenced or serving his sentence, he is constantly in a state 
of tension about his future and he experiences his condition as one of 
'Tightirig for his life'\ Within many jails and prisons not only within Illinois^ 
but throughout /Xmericdj clients are also cericemed about their personal . 
. safety. A great deal has been written^ in recent years about jails and, thus, 
noSt la>Tnen arq awar^ that offenders are concerned about their physical. 

safety during incarceration; specifically, offenders fear bullying and extortion, 
* » 

homosexual assault, and capricious administration of institutional justice. 
Wlule Illinois is undoubtedly better than many states, it ys nonetheless 
true that lau enforcement authorities cannot guarantee the safety of evefy law 
offender at every point in the criminal justice system. By definition, the 

6i) 
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criminal justice system tends to cull out from society relatively dangerous 
persons; when these persons are housed together and are experiencing 
personal trauma, it is to be expected that," on occasion, violence will 
flare between individuals. n 

. Exacerbating the potential for .individual violence in Illinois (and 

* " ^ 28 

in most other urban- industrial states) is the existence of gangs. Many 

of the gangs which function within jails and penitentiaries are composed 

of persons who had been gang-affiliated on the streets^ As a result, persons 

who had been members of a particular street gang do not loose this monber- 

ship upon incarceration;' ih fact, many offenders, at least in part, in an 

effort to provide for their personal safety, continue to associate with other 

members of these street gangs and band together for individual and collective 

protection during the jail and prison process. , Persons wl>a do not belong to 

gangs or persons who belong to gongs \Aich are "underrepresented*' in the 

correctional system tend to be at a relative disadvantage and are justifiably 

^ concerned about their safety. 

Adding to the concern of law offenders is the fadt that they are 

institutionalized after conviction at locations which are generally far from 

their home and family. Th^ penitentiary, which is closest to. the Chicago 

metropolitan area (from \Aich most offenders come) is the Stateville 

Correctional Center which is 35 miles southwest of the City of Chicago. One 

of the institutions at which the best manpower opportunities are currently 

available (Vienna Correctional Center in Vienna, Illinois) is 375 miles away 

efrom the^City of Chicago. 
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Jails* tend to be located reasonably close to the coimmity in which* 
the offense was conmitted. The trend towards regional izat ion of jail 
and detention facilities has not, in the main, moved than bey^ond easy driving 
distance for the families inv^olved (assuming the families have automobiles 

* > 

which, in, many cases, they do not). 

Sen'ices for youth whether admifiistered through local agencies or 
the several state agencies are, in the main, a great deal more accessible 
10 family .ind community. The juvenile institutions of the State Department 
of Corrections are placed in such locations as to be fairly accessible to 
the major metrQpolitan areas. In addition, the Juv^enile Division of the 
Ill^inois Department of Corrections is embarking on a xegionalization 
program' which will facilitate the training and care of youths in institutions 
which are readily accessible from the caranunities in which the youth lives. 
,The Department of Children and Family Services places maximLsn enqjhasis on 
the.dfevelopm^t of comainity alternative sen^ices. In suramary, the problems 
of geography !Kt*<5i ^e severe at the penitentiary level are not as necessarily 




-ever^ at the ju^^^m^^ m practice accessibility to other socio- 

economic factors is^still problematic. 

(Tinmal ju-ti-e agencies ostensibly ip ordef^ |b perform their 
function a> deterrents to crime must., by definition, deprive the law 
offender of some of the benefits of norftal participation in society v^kick other 
citizens enjoy. At the same time, good correctional theory (as well 'as the 
m.indat\- of the law to provide for humane and lawful care and custody) mitigates 
towards providing offenders with- an environment which is not so oppressive 
and unhappy is to he destructive to the long-range goal: the reintegration of 

the offender into the community as a nomal and productive citizen. 

I ^ 
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'rnere"x.^ Ob-vious tension betVi-een these tvo mandates -- that of 
providing a secur^environiaent and that of providing a stijnulating and ' ' . 
refold- engejidering ^nKronment. Different correcticmal institutions 'in 
different ''tunes and in di^erent parts of the criminal justice system resolve 
the tension between these t\\X)^v^gitijnate goals in different ways. It is 
not jx)ssible xp claim that there is a good resolution for all criminal 
lustice agencies ^,\^ut it seans clear that Illinois moving towards providing 
^%^&tively^^fer^ TOrXlegal, more sanitary' livdng conditions for offenders at 
alp^.o*t -everc pgmt in^ttre^riminal justice' system; such a focus is viewed by 
almost* all experts' as s.-pproi^^te y if ove^jdue. . ' . 

Recent health>' changes notwithstanding correctional institutions are 
>ad place? m which to spend one's time whether one is an offender or a staff 
membqr. Ihc institutions within Illinois, be they jails or penitentiaries 
axe; ift the main, old buildings and in rather poor repair. Marry of the buildings 
are rather poorly ventilated; None of any size are air conditioned for 



offenders; as a result, temperatures of more than 100 are conmon in the • 
<umer. Furtherniore, ntost 'cells lack nming hot water. 

0 0 

Pri>on i*s a lonely and fearful ^place, a place w;h^ p^^^e lose considerable 
, contract with the normal functioning of societv. ^for]|jjwill iji^jrove prisons 
and jails but, can ne^^er aiiminttte the basic inhutianity of captiviit)'. 

It IS a credit to the .law offender that he.ljas succeeded so well in 
spjLte of the situation in wiiich he finds hisnself . . It is a credi:&v.^o ^^c^iminal 
»ia^f*ice cl icnt^^ that they ^re, lu many cases, e?j:traord||£fr^ly. ^ntei^t^^ 



their voc;ational futureff* eager to participate in c^fljfftr •5^;pii^ willing 
I J imdertaisC I'engthy programs of remedial education an3 vc^'tional training. 
It IS a credit to law offenders that., iqx)n reaching their home • community, 
thev •4cek the placement*^ programs that are a\"ailable . ^ 
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for Vucr. ar.i acti\el.' pursue err.:lo\rier.t» 'It is a credat to cf lenders 
truit >o 'T.L'iv rffer.uers y^rtT^vcjc^re trusted enplovees ir, a wide range 

*^,.^i:ie.->e.- xnd social ser/ices. 

/ 

1^ jriticai, hov.c-ver, that tnroughout our efforts to develop 
\i -^.ipp^ower v.-stc f c r 1^^^ ^:":*.r.ucr- that v>e force ourselves rv'pically 
^5-- rxa:7;cr- t: :r^.fror.t tr.e e-^^ ot :s^:> ^ realitv c: mcar- 
.crit. c :vlc..>'. s: tr.^t -^c :x. create rosilistic expectat^o-^^s , 
^ct:. . c--'^ .~:>-;c^.:> jl.^ Mtni:; tnc general popHi^ 1 on r * 

rr" a --.^':c>^«c*' c^ "cr^~c.-.^ *^"r la^. cffenuers. _i^e will not 
. >..ct -.r. reawiPil itatmc all often^^ers Decau5e the key to rehabili- 
tat. A v-.cf ;:ct lie ^it'un tne social service ueliver>- svsteri; it 
lics'-Nitn^n the ven* fabric ot society and vsithin the offender himself. - 
.that ac ana ^U5t do is to deliver r?3npoWer serx'ices — and other 
-en.te^" trc cf fender needs -- sc that offenders will choose to in^ke a 
co^T^itr.ent to theniselves and their famlies and energe frorr^ prison or court 
or jjil a> changed individuals uho can realize the goals and aspirations 
tney. have >ct for thens?lves. That ^s^he purpose of this report. 

1 '^Li;:agc^»c':.t : Cr^r.^nal \;stice -Xgencies 

.'rip^i.il -notice acencies have nu>':^rous problens m delivering 
<er^'icjps to clients that ste-^. fro-^ c^am built- in dvs functions. We 

atte'TDt to enumerate these rroblens because rianpower planning irust 
i.^iro>< r.-c .ssv.e cf how these historic difficulties, can be better re- 
. -.'^ i-^'. .t ire. l^crc \> to re a lone-terr. i^rove-ient m the 

I -r* u>v t : ve'te>s ct' crirunal nistice nanixr^er proeraiiFanc* 
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Logistical Problems j 

One najor probleiri withm penitentiaries in particular and jails 
to .a lesser degree, is the issue of logistic^ the actual nK)vemeiit 
of offenders v^ithiri the institution and the transmission of program 
serxizes to offenders. Most institutions, because of both physical 
and security constraints, are unable to provide the populaticn with 
relatively free irovement. As a result,' offenders are escorted in 
groups fro?, one ser\'ice to an^Dther at specific points in the day. 
This . logistical constraint causes certain d>-sfunctioas in the manpower 
system; the :^ost severe of these dv'sfuncticns is that it creates a 
relatively short '^program da>*'' that portion of xhe clock-day during 
which services can actually be delivered to offenders. Within the 
average correctional institution, most offenders have an opportunity- 
to consuue less than 25 hours per w^eek of educational or vocational . . 
training services. The average m some instituticHis may be as low as 
ten hours per week. Out of the HX^ours that an offender )ias -for 
potential training, recreation, dinmg, etc., he usually spends only 
ten to fifteen percent in structured 'training opportunities. 



Vthy IS there thi^ serious underutili^ation of offender time and 
energ)-^ Tne reasons are quite sinple. Most correcti<xial institutions 
nave adequate custodv' staff to allow relatively extensive inmite move- 
ments during only one shift a day* and only on five of the seven days in* 
a week. a result of this constrain^, all of the major life-acti\TLties 
of the penitentiarv'-iTust be c^oo^^ressed into a single eight-hour shift. 
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Inmates ?aust, shcrwer, shave, dine, \i.sit their lav»yers, receive train- 
ing and eJucatic^, have hair cuts, and all of the othe-r aspects -of 
living- during a single eight-hour period from seven iiv the morning 
until three m the afternoon in most instTfotioos. It is no wonder 
that '*H;thin many institutions training programs experience only three 
to five hoars of contact with offenders each day. Naturally, enployees 
viannot be successfully recnaited to provide training ^Bnaces for only 
ten'tc tuehty-fiVQ hours per week. a result, many staff members 
who are enpiov-ed to pro\i.de training sen^ices to offenders are not in 
direct contact \>ith offenders for much --in some cases mpst r- of 
their forty-hour uork week^ This is not to say that the time that the 
^ staff nierf>ers are not 'directly dealing with offenders is entifeJLy 
'wasted; curricuhim material? are developed, tests graded, departiftental 
meetings held, paperwork related to innate release is coirpleted. 
iiouetheless , it ^^ems clear that the current arraagearents for linking » 
^jp-offenders with program services' staff (educator^,' counselors , etc^ 
is far less than optimal. ' . ' ' 

• The problem in a, mre global petSpective is on^ of 'developing a 
logistiial .service capacity within the custody and maintenance 6taff ■ 

the institution, which is adequate to ^support the -programmatic 
structure administered by program staff, ks would be expected by 
nv)st organization^ theorists^ ihanv^ penitentiaries and jails are 
plagued by hostility between program ser\'ice staff and custodial 
staff^corr^ctional officer^. TNpicallv, the literature blames* 
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%e prc^le'. largelv on rhe correctional officers, citing their lack of 

raining and paucitv of managerial skills as the reason for d>'sfunctior*al 

'pcration correctional institutions. 

'tN'hile It IS true tliat many correctional officers have received both 

little fomal education and job-related training, F>ost astute correctional 

:b>en'ers do not place any najor responsibility for current correctional 

rcr)len.s on the correctional officers as individuals or even, in many cases, ' 

M^. correctional officers collectively. Correctional officers are, if 

ar.v-tj^^pi^,,,^victi'">s ^tc a greater extent than the institutional offender of 

tne Jy^rjnctionai organication of penitentiaries. Correctional officers have, 

in eiiect; '"cer. given a largely undoabie job. . 

Since 1?60, the nurober of'sen'ices available within Illinois prisons • 

'in general, prisons throughout tf.e country') has increased dramatically and, 

vet, during the same period there has not been a concomitant increase in 

correctional officers. .\s a result, the coii^Dlexity of huenan management^ problans 

vsiti'in penitentiaries has increa5ed at a staggering rate causing conflicting 

.;errin.i- on guard tune. Prcgrair^ are added to penitentiaries \vith ^relatively 

litti*j thought about the logistical consequences. The present administration 

ot" the r^partrnent of Corrections is to be conrnended because it pledges to" 

addrc-s the issue of logistical support for program services in a irore 

sensitive^ and Corprehensive way than most other Departm^t of Corrections 

cither historically in Illinois or generally throughout the nation. 
^* 

\> dl^clI-^ed helovs, training is a priority for both the program ser\"ices 

■ 

inJ -ecurktv forces of penitentiaries. It is important that program serv^ices. 
rer-^^me; c.^T.f r^nr co-operatively and constructively the problens thaf^ecurity 
rci-onncl experience; u is "probable that security personnel incorrect loiiai 
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officers) uould be supportive of and helpful to training and treatment 

services if security personnel were in\T)lved in the planning of such services 

and if at least some of the xTDcational opp>Din:unities provided to offenders 

were also provided to staff members who would like to seek remedial or advanced 

acaderac educatioji and/or \X)cational training. 

iz seer^ prooaoie that staff developnvent if pursued in a creative fashion 

-a/ signif icantlv' reduce the probl^^ns experienced historically in delivering 
t 

•^anp>ov^*er sen'ices tc law .offenders. Hopefully, the friction between the 
prograr .-en-ices s^^ff and security staff can also be reduced. 

Because relatively little managernent infonnation is available within 
penitential las or. an "on line'' capacity to facilitate the^schedul ing of offender^ 
into vocational and academic training, the number of offenders/participating in 
training is usually substantially less than the nimber of «lots funded for 
a given training program. In other institutions, where the average daily 
population in the training program is roughly equi\-alent to -the nuinber of* ^ 
training slots, there is evidence that the institution places offenders into 
training prograr^ with relatively little emphasis on the long-term career 
ohj ec,tive of the offender m question but with a relatively high emphasis 
on maintaining "head count'* in training programs. 

Further problems stem from the fact that within^ adult correctional 
/lnstltutlon^ , i%here 'an offender lives within a penitentiarv^ (the cellhouse 
vind tier on which he resides) is a function of the academic, vocational, or 
work assignnent to .which he belongs at any given point in time. Hhen 
offenders change their assignments, they change their living circimstances^ 
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Since the offervier understands that expressing his vocational interest 

vsill have^ an efiect on the living arrangements that he will have ,(and as 

vse hope tni> report imkes clear, penitentiaries are potentially dangerous places) 

offenders have a tendenc>' to decide where they would like to reside and 

then to accept whatever assignment happens to correspond to the cellhouse 

* 

-inJ tier on which their friends are presently li\ang. Such a decision on 
the part of the offencfers is quite rational and for him to do otherwise* 
woald be most extraordinarv-; the problem is not with the offender, but with 
the oyster, that necessitates the correspondence between training assignments 
and living arrangements. ^s,^ 

T]\e origin of the current assignment system has its roots in the 
logutical prob>ciTis of moving offenders within a maximim security setting* 
Clearly, it requires fewer guards to accompany a fixed nunber of offenders 
fron living units to training programs, if those offenders are housed within 
one cellhouse in adjacent cells. In order to facilitate the effective 
It il nation* rf a fixed nunfoer j)f correctional officers, penitentiaries have, 
:r the ^ain, adopted a housing policv^ vvtkich creates a one-to-one correspondence 
^^"jr^een Lhe cellhouse assignment of offenders and the prograiiming which they 
arc a part. 

K'hilc It nav be impossible to reduces this correspondence without 

30 \ 

increased correctional officer staff (and concomitant increased securit>^ 
costsj, It is nonetheless important that penitentiaries directly confront 
the housing issue in the allocation of offenders to manpower programs. 
iMthout attention to tliis issue, there is reason to believe that many offenders 
utio consume ex'pensive vocational training .Resources are accepting training 
in ri given^vocational area as a >ay to associate with their friends rather 
than as an expression of a sincere vocational drive. ^ 
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I'he aiL-Acr to the problem of logistical support for program 
services fa rational and creative scheduling of guard time and of 
^competing activity so as to maximize offeijder contact Vith services) 
s a far from finite science. None,theless , a number of hopeful steps 
liave been taken m recent months which indicate that solutions are at 

A 

east conceivable yor some of the ufoblems in question. Periiaps the. 
tvso most significant moves tavv'ards a recognition and resolution of the 
logistical problems of correctional institiitions has been the creation 
of a Correctional Officer Training .Academy and thd- creation of the 
^ijtteviile *^lanpov%er Infonnation Systeifi (a tomputerized management information 
assistant capacity ktiich i^ amed at reducing schedul'ing difficulties in 
d complex TTuixunum security system). In both cases, it is iinportant t6 note 
that correctional officer cooperation could not have been fetter; guards 
are clearly change ready in everv' sense and will actively pursue better 
alternatives for security arfang^ents if given creative assistance.' 

Nonetheless, manpov>er agencies are justifiably concerned that in the 
past, general lock-ups and frequent organizational snafus have reduced to* 
xTv emLurra>^ingl/ level the amount of contat:t:-4a^dw^n offenders and program 
serx'ices. It is important that jails and correctional^ institutions explicitly * - 
confront"' logistical problems when designing and iinplem^ting new pr(^gram 
-entice so that the funding agencies inwUied can have a reasonable assurance that 
contact betvseen offenders and program services will be high enough to 
j^istif)' expenditures and that the instructional goals that flave been set by 
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contractual and grant arrangejiients can realistically be achieved. 

\ 

4 

Staff i^ve!oprtL-nt 

Considerable attention has been placed in recent years m staff 
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developnent issues in lav. enforcement and corrections, T>'picallv, no>t 
polic>' staten^ents have revolved around the iii^rtance of training 
correctional officers in correctional institutions and this Task Force - 
strongly Mipparts the general assertion that-correctional officers 
would profit iron traLning, 

'Ae feel, hov.ever, that correctional officers have been singled 
out .perhaps unfairly as the group which requires trailing most; it is 
clear to -as iron even' a cursor.^ analysis of manpower programming in iais 
enforcement institutions that vocational and acadoriic instruction personnel^ 
educatien^il administrators, and post-release direct service workers also 
require training. It is verf^propei* that the Illinois State Department of 
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Corrections Training Academv- utile placing a preliminar>' emphasis on 

custodial and security workers has the clear intention to expand \ 

serv^ices to include all direct service personnel inclu^g credentialed 

31 . • ' 

educators . ' ^ 

^lany staff menbers within the correctional syst^n should be seen 
both as direct service workers and as potential manpower service consuners. 
Farticularly \Nithin correctional officer ranks there is a clear demand for 
manpower prograumng both at the GED and the >unior college academic 
'level. 'Simple fairness seems to demand that we offer to correctional 
officers at least some of the pl-ograjimatic sendees that we offer for law 
offenders- 

* 

.As a result,' one of the em^ases that the Law Offender's Planning*. 
Task Force has established is the delivery of manpower services to -the staff 
of major law enforconent institutions. It is our belief that by providing 
for the participation of direct service workers in on-going personnel^ 
development exercises leading to junior college credit or GED certification that 
^taff memJ^ers will be able to assist offenders in their manpower development 
and also to provide improved human management servlces'within the* institutions. 

For acadoTiic and vocational teaching staff and for education 
administrators, workshops on instructional technology, curriculum development j 
evaluation and the design of post- release high-support model ser\4ces would 
be most appropriate. Niany of these workers, vshile skilled in^their own subject 
area, have not been exposed to the brq!(3er issues of a manpower servrices 
delivery systan. As a result, they do not view their own efforts as part of 
a systcTTi, nut rather as an isolated input m a client's life. This lack of 
sensitivity to the system's issues posed by a l^w offender's manpower 
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systen clearly reduces the impact of manpower sen^ices provided to 
law offenders. . 

To sunmarice, staff development is not, as many laymen feel, a 
problem whidi exclusively identified with custodial and securit)' 
personnel. In some important sense, staff development prohlans in -the 
criiTunal justico/manpoKor sys^tem may be different but significa5it among 
both custodial personnel and among direct service workers and instructional 
idr.inistrators. It is recommended, therefore, that the entire area of 
staff development be arr important focus for action under the Comprehensive 
hmplovTnent and I raining -Xct of 1975; that such training be interfaced with 
existing lav-. I.nforcenent .Assistance .Administration (LLAA) funded efforts 
^uch as the Illinois Correctional Training Acadaii)'; and that training monies 
oe aimed explicit Iv at in<^easing the acco\mt^^r!Aty of services provided 
on a direct senn^ce level to law offendei 

r 

Other Problems 

•^vnother problem wl^kln also bears mention is the split which exists 
'^Ct^veen comnunir>'-bas;ed and institutionally -based sendee workers. EAch 
group feels that it makes a significant contribution to the "rehabilitation 
and reintegration of the offender in question and, yet., there is relatively 

little active coordination bet\se6n and cooperation with 'T^rother ' service 
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agencies. n^e problan of the Department of Corrections are illustrative of 
* 

a more general point wiiich applies as well to the relationship between other 

:riminal justice system services. Penitentiary staff who have been heavily 

involved in the , educat ion , traini'jtirTmd-^iounsel ing process through which 

offender- go Juring their incarceraTion play a relatively secondare' role in 

such areas as ]ob develaparj^pjt^"^^ and post-release follow- 

ui^i. A nuniu'j of dysfunctions result; for example, persons with whom the 
» • «• 

7J - 
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offender }ivU> developed a rapport and trust' are not available to 
hm during the most critical periods of his reintegration. As noted • 
clsev-here m our report, a number of models have been proposed to 
reduce the extent to which these interpersonal contacts are wasted by 
current correctional org^i ration (the c6unseling continuum program 
operated by the Juv^enile Division of the Department of Corrections at the 
Valley View School for Boys is an exanple of a programmatic strategy which 
spans the institution/parole gap). It is inqxjrtant that the follow- through 
of programing from institutional settings or from settings in which a 
criminal justice agenc>' has substantial custody responsibilities to an 
independent living: status in the free cormiunity be explicitly addressed by 
correctional authorities m the development and ijiplementation of 
manpower programs. Historically, this has not been the case; programs in 
training have not included explicit discussion of job development and 
job retention strategies. As a result, preliminary evaluation of training 
indicates a relatively few offenders find work in jobs which are significantly 
related to the training which. they have received -arTd the job retention is a 
Mgnif leant problem for law^ offenders witlj most penitentiary clients loosing 
their first pbst- release job within sixt>' days of their emplo>'ment and needing 
a second job placement m order to remain in that labor market;^ 

A final vind significant problem within criminal justice system manpower 
programs is a lack of management infomation the basis on which manpower 
a(,iminisrratprs can make short-range dind long-range decisions. The infptmation 
needs of the criminal justice/manpower system are dealt with "at length in a 
separate chaptef* (Chapter 6) of ^his report. However, it useful to raise 
^ome bdMc issues here^%ith ^.e understanding that an mdepth discussion of 
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these issues will occur at the end of this report. 

Perhaps the > ingle most significant managanent shortcoming which 
pen'ade^ the entire lavN offender/iTianpov,er system is the lack of longitudinal 
information concerning offenders. Few of the training programs contacted 
in the process of preparing this report could discuss the placejnent rates 
of persons w4.,o had been trained in their program, even fewer had validated 
d^^ta on J oh retention and earnings.' As a result, educational and law 
enforcement administrators are forced to make decisions about academic 
•and vocational resources without any information about 'outcome.. Clearly, 
this could and nroboibly does lead to both extraordinarily poor decision- 
naking and excessive costs. 

ihe Community 

These points conclude our major observations about the quality of 

institutional life and the human management problems which are relevant 

to the dQvelopment of a manpower services system. Similar problems exist 

on the conmunity level for both probation clients and parole clients (but 

thev are more severe for parolees) . Let us discuss briefly §ome of ^he 

34 

"lajor aspects of the conmunity -based problems of law offenders. 

Both probationers and parolees are released from^ criminal justice 

.ini^titution^ for all practical purposes without money. Since many offenders 
were uneii;iplox'ed at the time oC arrest, and since most offenders do not cojne 

,frnm f<imi lies' uhich have adequate financial* resources to ''stajce^' a relca5ed 
offender, this lack of cash is in and of itself a severe prgjblem for % 
offenderi>. Particularly in the Cliicago area where substantial cash "deposits 
are required for most apartments and* for many other t>T)es of serv'ices, law 
offender^) lune an uniL**ually difficult' time of estabri5hing tliemselves in 
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the free comnunity even without regard to the $iisadvantages imposed 
on than by their ex-o£^nder status* . 

It stems clear, in addition to a shortage of capital with which 
to begim a new \ife in a free society, that law offenders have other problons 
which are worth noting* Two of the most severe of these problems 
are hostility from law enforcement officials aiyi discrimination because 
of race and previous record of incarceration* I* 

Quite reason^y, law enforcanent officials are - suspicious of 

persons who hav^been convicted of a criminal act. It is a fact 'that many 

law offenders are repeaters and that recidivism is a severe problan for all 

major correctional systems. However, the hostility of law enforcement 

officials towards offenders creates a self-fulfilling prophecy in that 

offenders frequently respond to the distrust, suspicion and hostility by 

taking part hx precisely the actions \Aich society is 'seeking to avoid,. It 

may be preferable from a "Reintegration poi^nt of view to. reduce the exte'nt 

to which p(j^lice officials have contact with off^ftders during the first weeks • 

\ 35 

of the offender *s return tjd^^the coirmunity. It is felt that providing the 

offender With •'breathing space'' wouiji be helpful for his reintegration 

into lavVful society. , . . ^ • 

As a disproportionate number of law offenders are non-white, discri- 
mination on racial grounds is 4 significant part of their life experience both 
in the housing and labor market. In addition to discrimination on the^ basis 
of race, law offenders e'xperience additit)nal discrimination oil -the basis of 
their arrest record. These two types of .discriminations combine to create in- 
the offender's mind a sense that society is not giving him an opportunity to 
start new. Clearly this is not paranoia on the part of the client, but a fairly 
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realistic ie'sessinent *of the^ituattion in which he finds Mmselft ^cial 
services to -reduce the exteilt to vviiidi discrimination undemines the 
offender' stability to find h(?^^g i^g^k are highly, desirable in that ^ 
thgi' redi6^uie hostility j^Trt%iv^a**fl^i^'h 
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''^cri^ical-?^ii')^.week^^£^^ toVonmunity living. 

Ntost'law offei 
or Xdng period of „tijne, 



that the offender feas^bfjxg t3ie* 



srtthey have beeq, incarcerated for a short 



\^to the c<OTnunit>' vdth somewhat unrealistic 



hope^ J;i t 'Is ' beli^v^y^at ^^rovdding quality inaijpower* services including 



TOCational rounseling i 



'light (5f 'the facts of the^abor malket that affen'ders will beconje nwr 
re'alistic in their lijcpectations for cjsnnunitv livinc. 
''qirrently a 5igni: 




snitentiaries that hopes can be revised in 

niore 

Nonetheless, it is 

that offenders return 

. ' • ' - > - - ■. 4. , ■ 

jto'ccpiiumties with unrealistically high hoptes for both tiieir occi5)ational 
, ^ and persona^ success. T^e ^^j^ hopes, when gashed, are a %erious blow 
\ ^./tQ^fhe offender' 5 desire to sticcee^ in*the 'free conmunity. Clearly y both 
' ; -si^portive services K-hich^help offenders realizft tK^r hopes^and counseling, 
whjidi helps .tiie^of fendei' set more realistic goals are-;useful strategies 
. "'^pr reducing this Droblem. ^" ' . ' ♦ 

- ^ : ^ >^ < % : • ' ' ' • ■ ^ 

Law offenders who T^ve.been incarcerated for an extenieS period of 

feeling that the offender ha?' . 
of the offender's friends J ^airi 




r=S • r. of family, may have died or moved a\^ from the conimmity 

Vj^^ . •V^i^ in ^i^^'^^^^^^^x resides; fee finds iSiat the neighboihood. itself is 

' V ^ rvVk«iy<c ;.-v,Tiv.* /-K'jrv^^^^ ♦V.*»i^^,«l, ^^"^X^*^ ^ ^r*jr ^-.-^ 1 : f 
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In addition .to a genefal sense of culture shock, .the^offen^er 

* * *. ' ^ 

-^^uffers a severe "loss* o£ evexyday coping ♦sidlls* Basic sMlls -such ^ 

as maldng^a|ige, using the rapid transit system, talking with law-^idi^ ^ 

citizens - - these skills have betfcsne alien and. diifficult to the offender by 

•♦Virtue bf his persis't;ent, contact with the law offenders in a penitentiany 

^s'ettii^^. Probably there is no real solution for this problem other than * 

an intensified dependence on connnunity-based correctional centers wl^e 

offenders would be ejqxDsed to "teal life", doaands as part of the correctional 

p;t%:cess. However, the effects of iftstitutionalization can b.e .reduced to 

a significant degree by providing offenders with a training e3q>erience ji;st 
/ ' - I 

prior to release which addresses these coping skills. Sjuch progransning is • 
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currently b^ing experiir.ented with within the Department -of ' Corrections by 
Operation Q/VRE, the Pre-Release Prograin, Job-seeking furloiag^, iaad wiork' / 
•■-/ release. « . . ' ' . ^ * ' 

.Another difficulty which offenders face, is thfeir desire to. consume physical 
' resources b>; buying appliances,. clothing, and other goods which for a period 
of^mont^is or years have 'been outside their e?q)erience, An pf fender feels, 
in manv- senses, that he has '^done his* time" and that, as a resAlt, it is now 
his due to become part of lawful society with all of its parapheiTialia. 
Clearly, la^ offenders who have ^insufficient tash to^ven acqtiire housing, work 
clothing, yOhd tools in nany cases are nqt in a position to make down psys^ts 

' / • 

dn,autoindbiles, to pur^ase casual clothing and to make other substantial 
purchases. The effect of being barred .from consuning is very daijagjuig and . ' 
^lais* offenders^ feel that their incarceration is following them daily in tijteir 
po5j.-relea>e life/ jCl parly, 'these |x)st-release consuirtotion needs deserve finther 
btudy,*and strategies*^uch as increased gate money o^^ 
offenders to eam^money while institutionalized ^y^vhic}^ they can utili2;e iqxm 
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their return to free ^osiiety, 3fibujd^se eJ^lored intensively. ' ^ 

PrelimiiCTy TO;rk on the latter strategy - - that of offender'^s being" ' ■ , 
en^Jloyed during their incarceration - - has already been undertaken by the 
Illinois CGMP Program in the form of exploring the legal and prograpmatic 
problons assi)ciated Kitl\ the involveioent of private industry in Tnaxinnin 
security penitentiaries. Although law reform (v<hich has alreatfy been 

W - 

proposed to the appropriate brai^ches of govemn^nt) is required to utilize 
the inTOlveinent of private industry to its fullest, we feel that the 
e>5)loration of enplo>Tr£nt ppportunities for law offenders idiile incarcerated 
is an extraordinarily important area. on which the State should continue 
to proceed. ^ • , " • 

A final aspect of the reintegration of offenders vM^i is frequently 
overlooked is the process of leisinre re -socialization thxou^ which offenders 
find friends and con^anionship. Law. offenders may have lost 'most of their . 
friendship ties during their incarceration and, as a result, return to, an 
extraordinarily lonely life after release. Vfhile many offenders may have 
^ harbc^lM substant|,al fantasies about their post-release social life, these ' 
I fantasies a:r& -iisually quickly dispelled by the realities of cosnmnity living. 
'} Of feniielrs frequently have iiot acquired hobbies or recr^tional interests in 



\ penitentiaries which would fecilitate mixing with non-offenders after release 
J' through these and other activities^ As. a result, the offender has little to 
look forward to other than his/her job an^an ine^q^ensive, lonely apan^nent^ 
A new ec^hasos should' 'be placed on .^e social teintegration of 
. of fejjiders, by attempting to place offenders in con^janies wMch have 
. recreational and sporti progranmng, and other social services for their 
^emplo)'ees.. By providing opportunities for offenders to mLx with non-lfe^. 



offenders and become & part, of a ccsnpan)^ oi" liiion aiii. its social ♦ 

affairs, we provide tfie offender wit3i law^aMding /"refer^ce polSts^ ' 

through which he can gui<fe his "-beha\'ior -and from wiich he can develop 

friendships and ccxiy^anionship. Historically, the offender has been left to* 

find friendship and coii5>anionship pji. his awn and offenders have generally 

♦ 

failed to do so-, either to th^if o>3i or to society's satisfaction; manj' . 
have beccKie eni>ittered loners. Some offenders, left to their own de\'ices, 
have gra\-itat|^ back to former associates who Support illegal* attitudes 



and bdiavdor. 



Conclusifin 




There are a plethora of in^jortant commit)' and institutional problesns 

. * ■/ ^ . 

.which law enforcesnent authorities have not historically addressed in 

the development of manpower programming. The most ^effectively designed 
manpower s>'Steins cannot function within existing correctional structures -imless. 
nanv of these issues are overtly addressed and r^olved somewhat luore 



.satisfactorily than is currently the cas6- It is criticSl that manpower plsJtfiers 
rmM^er that \<e are dealing vith a hunan being when we deal with of fen^fers 
and, as .people, offenders -have the saine broad spectrum o£ ne^ that all other 
client g^ups have. Institutional logistics and post- release transition 
sen^ices deserve especially close attention in dur efforts' to provide fqr 
the nefeds of law offenders^^ • , ^ ■ I 
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CHAPTER THREE: STATE 'CUSTOm' ADULT IMV OFFENISRS : 

9 

Within this -chapter, we will discuss two major types of services; 
those offered to clients in the S:tate penitentiary' system and those offered 

to clients after- lea\^ the State penitentiaiy system during the period 

* ♦ 

• * 

they^are participating in parole sijpervision. 3oth services are administered 

by the Illinois State Departn^nt of Corrections. ' ■ 

The institutions in tjie Adult Di^X^^ioh of the Illinois State Departmoit 

of Corrections are nine in. number. | Figure 5.1 sho^fs the geographic location 

or* these institutions. This discussion of the adult State penitentiary system 

does not include the Federal penitentiary in Marion, Illinois. Altiiough 

some Illinois residents are incarcerated in this institution, its effects on .the 

Illinois law offender population are limited, and, of course, the State .has 

no prograJirhatic authority or control. The Illinois Division of Vocational ♦ 

Rfehabilitation participates in the Federal Offender Project and works with 

offenders released from ^^arion or axty other federal institution yiho return hb 

Qiicago. No other state agencies are presently involved in progranBning n 

\\ith fede^-al la\N offenders. It is useful to discuss the status^ of the manpower 

programs in the Department and also to discuss, specific manpower ,prc>bl«iis • - 
. * . * • ■» . " • " 

ivhich exist at the several institutions as a foundation on wiiich to plan 

future action. / . . 

• * 

In the main, the majority of the clients in the' Depattmeat of Correttibns 
were either anenployed or liffideremployed at th? time of their arrest.* 
Relatively fw have substantial career skills. ^ ' ' * * 
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SY -niE ILiriOiS STATE DEmTI^ffT OF 
CORRZCTIOMS ' . 



1 - JOLILT CQRRECTIO:<AL .COfTER {OJS); 

2 - D-IIOe.T CORR£CTI0:.AL CL'JTER 

3 - STAtEViULE CQRRECTiOIAL CENTER ■ 

4 - mv.m SECuRlTy «nT CJSu). . 

5- SHERIDAN CXIRRECTIONAL CBfTER 

6- .PONTIAC CORRECriOm CsilER 

- 7- ILL.ST/^ FARNI <VANnALli^J 

8- *ME^IA5D CXIRRECTIONAL" (SirER 

9- ^ViEm OORRECTiaNAL CENTHl 
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This does not' mean "that .the clients are without career interests 

. : • , ; - . ..- . / .37 ,V . 

or without financial demands in^wsed by the nunber of dependents 'for 

vAiom they must provide siqjport or by other factors which necessitate 

regular' eniployraent-, ... • 

Given this overviefw of th^ client population, it is useful to 

discuss the ov^^t^l educational structure of the De^artjnent pf Corrections*, 

One of the most inpoprtant and hopeful recent changes has been the creation . 

of a correctional school district under the leadership of the Corrections - 

School Board, (Director Allyn Sielaff is Chairman) and under 'the 

, . . J- f ^ , , .38* 

adttiinistrative leadership of Clark Esarey, Sm>erindendent of Education. 

Thfs board and its siqjpoitive st;aff offer Illinois the -opportunity to become 

a national leader in the area of correctional education. >bst of the*iqaterial 

presented in this chapter comes from meetings with officials of the 

Correctional School District. Withottt their input and wholeThearted si5}port • 

the foimulation of a funding program for the School District could not 

have been acc(^lished within the short period of time 'available. 

In the main, the Department of .Corrections is in a process of 

trans^ion from* a traditional prison educational sy^taiv toward a modem 

school district /concept. Traditionally*, educational services were the^ 

, responsibility o/ the? assistant warden of the institution in charge of all 

other so-called "program services" - -^'services" involved with inmate 

reh^ilitation and with records keeping.. In'terms lof^ganizational pcw?r, 

*the assistant warden of program services usually had less power and a far^ 

smaller 'budget than the assistant ^^rarden of custody and maintenance who 

si5>eryised the guard staff, the correctional industries staff ^and the 

maintenance* and repair, staff." , ' , ^ . v 



Assistant wardens of program services had the enormous job of 
'being thoroughly 'up to date in all aspects of educational/ therapeutic 
an<ft vocational training literature. Witlv limited resources and without 
an overall departmental mandate, assistant wardens for program services-/' 
were expected to dewlop and ili5)lement educational and vocationai traimig. 
programs for difficult-to- teach clients within the sevei^ penitentiaries. 
Different institutions met this dialienge with different degrees Of success. 
The school district took over administrative control ,of the Adult Division's 
educational and vocational training staff on July 1, 1974, We ejqfect <o 
see an upgrading of services , an. improvonent in the interface between 
serxdces^ and a reduction in the differential quality which can now be 
perceived from one institution to the next. ' ' 

Figure 3 ..2 shows data about the cuxrent educational, and vocational 
serx'ices v,iaich are available' to, i3raiite-|-tudents at the various pieinitentiaries 
It should be noted that these jather clinical charts do not pJropeTly convey 
the huge variet>'"of quility which can.be ejqperienced^ frxOT^ne classroom to. 
.the'next. It would be wrong for the reader to assvsj^^at vocational ' ' 
training in a particular trade skill ;at one penrfe^tiary is, in any sense, 
equivalent to ,that same training in another^nitentiary * - they can be as 
diffeterit as ni^t ani day. This in^^re^ive^ pack^e of programs operates 
at an annual cost of appK>Xi3nately^^,875,922 and approximately sexyic^ 
.2,550 law offei>dfers"* Given the'diStJ^ution of ocd^ational interests and' 
the previous eiiploym^nt histories of law offenders^ it can be estimated that ■ 
\ 1,000 need vocational and/or academic services dining their incarcerat*ion, if 
they are to realize their career plan. upon release. While not.^ll of ^ese 
offenders fteed ,to bes&$:Qxed Simultaneously (some have long sentences ivhich 
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raltigjite against, vocational tra^ffjlng during the earlier years of their 
incarce^sSofiX, it he safely said that the Deparlanent of Corrections 



needs J at^Tuinimim, 2,000 slots of academic education and 2,000 slots of ' 
' ^ 39 

vocational training. When one con5)ares the need with the current level of ■ 
services one finds that 'the Department has roughly $5 percent of the 
r^ources that its population requires.. * Slots, of .course, are training 
openings and hot necessarily -clients being trained. 

These are gross measures of -training, and educational services; of 
course, training must be appropriate to the individual career plans 'of the 

jrffenders in question and', thus , th§ aggregate niiraber of vocational training 

\ 

slots within an^ institution is, at best, a rough measure^f the institution's 

overall capacity to meet the needs o:^ specific offenders, can conclude 

that the Departmen!^'§hbul,4_expand its academic and vocational openings in 

order to more nearly meet the aggregate demand for such services, ' 

Of course, the Department would like to be able to maker such an" 

, expansion^ but Its current resources do not allow it to do so. As a result. 

one of several funding resources ^ove and beyond its general revenue 

appropriations which the l3epartment might \ise to create a jpanpower. system \ 

that is responsive in scale to l^e voliime of need would be the Cdii5)rehensivo 
■ ' • , . ' , . • *• . ' 

' Enq^loyment and Training Act through funding imder Titles' I and III*- 

^ • In order for new fundiiig - - \rfiatever its "source - - to have maximun 

'in^i^tjM't is important that th^ Department wojljing pooperatively with 

other 'manpower agencies, ^identify, certain priorit/ problems. In the course ^ 

o£ discussXbns with departmental of f icials -and with funding- agencies, who. 

have befen ^involved in the past with funding programs. in the Adjiilt Division 

^ ' . . ■ "■■ - \. ■• ■ ■ 



of the Departroent 6£ Corrections, /the following n^jor problem 'areas 
-were diagnosed. * . ': * 



Logistical Problems 

] ' \ 
Nearly all persc^ ^lled discus: 





V^dttt^asd educitio^ and 
' i^ Jji m^inta," ' 
an ad^ufeeiy long tej 
peniten|i^ri^f , particulariy 
of houife a >^e^k during yvhich^£jP( 
than 20 hours i)eT\v< 
ere VNWe time periods 
to almost >ero the mufc^t 
involved in training. the instj^ictors w^re retained on the payroll 
during' this time period, ^e rast^^r client was disadvantageously affected 
by the general lock-Up x;onditio^ at several of the penitentiaries. 

The logistical prdbl^ of prograinming in security^-irg^rtutions were 
discussed* in chapter twoi ^bst of the points concerned with' logistics are 
valid concerns in Illimis and were specifically mentioned by manpower agencies 
-as areas of past proole 

^ Coordination Between Services ' ... * ■ * , ^ ^ 

TVd. types o£ service coordination se^ particularly^ severe as 



edi'wii 



problem ^eas. First, academic education was Yiot well integratedi with 
vocational instruction; in fact, at some penitentiaries there se^ to be 
considerable hostility between the orgaijizational units wWcli proyide ^ese 
service?, ^^^addition, very, little inforaation is .received by institutional 
officials on the /bQst- release behavior of clients, who have participated in 




training arid education* Although the ^fecationkl Qoimseling Program 

: - . \ ■ - ■ t ' -■ - ■ — 

is starting tit receive feedback on the clients it places, this information 



fills only a small o£ the totkl lofdnBation need of the instructx)rs, 
airi .educators who have expended their energy 
^he v^^ational development of law pffenders. 



ion about 



d^tes ^id othe^r 



^role c^!k^ 

e^' problems ^oraiected^^ith the traniitiyn of the offender j^om 




Krtors^ 

sou]:^ to provide^ for 



,the .penitentiary to parole^supervisi^n were <also noted as problem areas, 
instip^ions. have ,one person vdio^ ^^ontrols all manpower services who 



deveii^Va^ iinplement |a cOTrodiensive aesign, 

- • -^^ n , J \ - V I \ 

al>€(ut the ,*mmi 
wiidiin t3i\ 

\ V 



QuMity CoAtrol ^>^ 

mcei 
of ^erfS at 

academic an^ the Vcfcatioi 





variation £r^ propcam to ^! 

/the. s.^veral penitentiaries *j.Whil^. ^any. educational ^tenLh^__vail^^^ 
etween instructors' and programs, it was ^ felt that tke variation 
exp^i>^nced in tFe Departinent of Corrections was excessive aiii that sdtxi 
progirans were fbic£ioning ^^suph a low level of professionalism that . 
they did not constitute >af^ealistic assist to the offender's en5)loyability. 
. ^ Disoissions about the cfuality of programs are usually 'esnotionally , 
chained /fcr both thef -accus^' and the accused. As a result, it would seem 
. that the Department/ might be weH-advised to involve relatively 
disiftteVested parlies in a thorou^-going pn^ysis of existing resources 
and stafL Such ^iput woiiJd.be readily avaiiahle through the establishment 
of advisory^^Dfiils for each of the;«aajor vocational programs and the 



4i 



.invQlvaneitt in those 



itrt^fftional .specie 



soiy. councils, of aroloyeis, labor leaders, 
froni 




rm the D5^nSx^*^<i?^ and"^' 
Teci^cal Education. tasli &rcfes\r^ the iiistitu.tioi^ 

for st^ort^^erm analysis Bni th^e analyses mirrors the coninents that, were 
made ii^tliis report an^ thus, it would seon ^hat the Division of 
Vocatioiml and TedmicaV^EducatiQn"V)iLLd be well Muipped to provide ongoing 
technitil assistance to the School District as its nefeds mi^t demaad. 



Pre-VDC^ional Training 



-A crit-icai gap in departrosjital^ pibgraniHing <^ figure 3.3, bo:jt 4) 
is tl^e 5hoV|:age of p]fe-vc^t&na^ programmi^ in institlxtions 




ejitlM offered is* pit least cm i^per! of 
' of p.t| ^ college accl^edited. v 



Most^cf^ders; b(Weve% ,kre :pot/'^in:^^-ifea2M* 



penitentiaries • They' rLve t lot ejqpiored 



in a 



1- - 




3-on setting 



career areas . }Vhile vicarioiis exploration (as in t^ie Vocational Cbfcnseling 

\ - * ^ 1 

PrograjH) is helpful, shop experiences - - work inteinnships 'arai bWic'^shdp 

training - - are r^qidred as w^ell* - *- . _ 

^ * •/ - ^ ♦ 

Basic shop programs, crabined with opportuniti^ for of^gnders to*^. 

^v^orX* in maintenance programs, as an^OJT leaacning experience, correctiopal 
industries, ^aid training programs are much-needed dimensions in correptional 
programning. Currently only Menard ha? any programaing in this-area* 

... - ' ' - j\ ^ 

In addition to noting these thYee major problem areas, the Task force 
.wanted to call 'attention to seveVal specific ^'bri^t spots" in the 
Department's currait pipgramning^"- ' ' 



\ 



MODEL PLNITjlvriARY ^l^V*<PO'Al^^SIH^ 
\ , • • • \. 



A 




\ (V'OCATiom coisnseli?;g 



4 . 




4.0 



± L 



PRB-\'OCATia\AL 
TOAINIKG 



ACABiEMJC 



it - 




: IKALNIKG 
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'10 , ! 

I bOB^SEEKING M) 
\ ^OB-REEENTIONi- Ik 
1 SKIli^JroiaCSML V-^ 



19 .F"^ 

WORK iSLEASE ' 



PUCi24ENr 



\ ■ ■ \-\ " ■ . 

Assigmpent of OffeiKiers \ * 



\ 



A historic 



,c area of difki 



ticuity within penitentiaries is 




\ 



assignment, of offenders to prograniidng. Witi^the development ^f a new 
casevsX)rK iDodel for correctional counselir^ and with the jjigplementation 
of the 'Vocational Counseling Program, the Depar^meni will soon have 
available at each of its institutions a relatively systematic method 
for assigjiing^clients- As noted earlier, training c4ji never be cost- 
effective if clieiits involved in the prografming are Unable to utilize 
the services offered and/or i£ they are relatively diiihterested'in the 
area of training in which they have been slotted. As |a result, initial 
assessment ^arper exploration cooperative progi'ams bee oine iiiDortant parts 
of an education model vnthia coirectional institutions / ihq Department , 
is to be coninended for ^ts attention to tMs problem < nd for its several 
.activities relat^ to /ixs 'solutioi^; 



ats 

y ^bst'rl^ , - 

FQllow-y^ s^l^es^ I paiticidlarly 
and job coachin/, have .been an area of 




t^S!5 .relatiiig to 

t 

eak^ess in 

e rfec^itly. 




for law offenders throughout the cquntrt* iJntil ^ 

criticism was true of Illinois as well lalthoi:gh theife is still considerable 

roan for ijnproyemen€) * Four* strategies have markedly ^improved the 

• .-- •^ ^* ^. 

Department's edacity to 'pi ace' law offenders in training and eE5)lbymentJ 

^ " - * « - 4^ 

relevant to their career plans • Those fbur'^f forts are: 

(a) ' ' Operation DARE, 

(b) Pre-Release* Pjrograra, ' ' . 

, • (c) The Control Data Institute (CDI) Self Placecient Program, 

(d) . Paxtrle officer services* * 



\ 



Operation DARE - - operated by tJ^e SAFER Foimda^Jion, a ^ot-fer- 
profit (iiipxpar^txon based in Qiicago, Illinois - - ha^.VrovidedLplad^iea^ • ' 
sendees .tcrover a thousand oH^eis sirice the beginning of *i6 cx^nt^act ' 
with the Illinois OOMP. Program.. Previous to that contra(5^t aiid\ \ 
concurrent with tha^ contract, it receives additional assistance through . 
the Deparbiient Cor;rections' utilization of Illinois Law Enfbrc^oaent . , . - 
Commission" action'rooney. .IE\RE provides a mKbex of sendees to clients 
returning to the (ihicag^^ inetropolitan area and i? "heavily utilised both 
by the Vocational Counseling Progran^ and by the parole division o£ the 
Deparment. Its sendees include job placement, jdb development, job 
coaching, aipioyer s©ninars. Short- teirm loans' and cooperative client 
servites utilizing both DVR and JOBS-Optional as resource programs. " , , 

/The Pre-Release Program of tile* parole division of the Ite|>artinait of 
Corrections has been, instnmental in placing 9. niiii)er bf offeiiders isho 
*are returning to areas oiitside of Cook County limits* Thnjugh a 



^ pjperative ar 
/Source ^ develQj^meh 
offenders 
educational 



^these and oth^r a: 




nt between institutionaX counselor?- <nd conramity 



i ^ceiyedi lervic^^ 
: 1 addi- 



foynd hoAsing andiiHarapy M^gl^ a Iu^i ^ ing 



or ofJ^Qji4ers .wifd^MTel 

■]■[€ 

The Control. D^ta Institute Self-Placetilait Program op^tatijig at 



h^ P2*e^lease Pr< 
Gh are slipix)i:t\i 
the Pre 




Vandal ia^tiie State Farm) has jnade it 'possible for SO offenders; to' 

successfully place themselves since the beginning of the year. This \ ' 

* ' • «' * " • - ' ' 

program differs markedly f rota most social .service efforts in that it trains 

• the clients to take primary responsibility for the development of their 




V 



} . , own jolbs^ afjd as a TesjjJt, " puts substantially niorre control ^tto tHe 



ciient-s.^ iiands^^iah do irajditlonal socia^-l^i^ce 



A firod, r 'and q^t?^ ^mder ioentiohed iesoufce - - is tfie parole 



♦ oi^icer. Although Field Serv^es Division artivities. ha\;€^-b^sn z^^t^ively ' ^^. j 
. ad'hoc (witb; the. exception, of, th?. sporadic ^'ork Of a small* jo^ ' * 







development unf t) individual parole officejrs contiuye' to proyi^ aid to 



indivi<iual offenders - - Job Jeads>- job. coaching,, si^rvisipnlto ' 
advice. Their dij^^jj^ shoulS'f-nO't ^ • ' 

* tet us row tifrn to ah exiiaihat^on^.of . tie activies^f thup 

* • ' V . • ^ ^. ; J 

.iiistitutififfis.^ ■■ - * ' . -^ . 



« . i. 



doifectionsQ,. 



InstitutionaLl^^PrograHining 



In tiie'/Hiain, the pxogras^s 'ajid'.^i^it^ operated ^y.tHey 
Department of Corrections Adult Division fair into three categories': * 
(1) those institutions and programs which dre operating a mai^ower 
services systan at a relatively high level o^ e^rtise and \^ose needs 
for technical assistance and funding Are of a nore 5s?]m5tic^^^^ 
the delivery of ^ basic service Sys,tan; (2) 




pr^gra^ jWhich are in 
terjfed^ate .level 



d are 



le ni|in| h 



jo^ye^ertise - 
have cei^^^-nonetitL si; 




that , . for the institutions \ to jxea^i 
atea, ^additional reSourc^^ ah^/or 

desirable; *(3X^a third* ;groi5> of^ programs are currently not j 
irtanpow^sf fservices* as |^ijt of ^ jsystems design and require substantial 
.assi^Ttance in order ^to provide a.ljasic manpower services delivery systefit 



FRir 



1.03- 



o 





under tht*maAdate of ihe school district concept &nd the Stated generajL 
jnanpowef policy* . * _ - ^ 

-•Let us exai^jie^^ch'of these groiqps briefly • 
, -In the first groi^) of insii'tiitions - - institution^n^^ an existing 
tsai^wer delivery system ; i-ronly two of the, adult divisi^^ institutions 



,.are aii^ently;qi^2d^^:y .7^:' \ " : 




1., J/ 2. >"*Sheridan^X3orr^^i^ Center. 

- Bo th** institutions afe ^wrren^y "e^^riencing a sl^ift in the ijature of thelr^ 
.cjient .population'.. > yii^jia Carreoti6nal Ceriter is, fs^ tbe first time,. 
. navilag 'to cope yithTh^e issue of 'Coeducational ^►enit^tiap^^pTogranining; 
. . . 5heridan QprfectiongS Center is chariginigl^^ *i jixv^ie institution to . an . 
'" adult institution^ both institutions/ Jjowrever/thfei^e is'V^tradition of 
acade^i an^ vo<^tlon^ jtjaini^ botji. institutions h^ve felatively^^excellent. , 



i€mi<; and vocatii^nal 



"mai^)Ower physical plant resources in the form of 

■ ■ / 

trailing spa^^^aid, a teadting staH" of a ^ize to be more or, less a4eqiiate 
to the ntn^er of clients to be serviced wiiiu?!' the institution. . IMs is not 
to say that bo^' instituitiofls could not profit from enhanced resoijrces and/or 



curyiciatin prograinnatic/developne/nt; nonei^eless, these institutions are 

^ ' \ - ' ' \ ■ 1 '1' " \J *' /" ■ ■• ■ tx r 

cleany the highyater ttark oJ^ the Adult Mvis ion and.ireiftresent a 16\reQ. of . 
s'e^'ice intensi; i arty5Dph|stIcati^n whiffl i^not eoualled by instiMtions 1 
"iLpthergro^il;! i \ fc^i ■ 1 U 'V i-MM • . /..ill ' \ \l 




• A second ''tkei^* of in^'titU|ions is 
rnli state oflfltDd' 



a3K^pirrently m\i 



hut CO lie 

1 ' * 



sjtitutions iiSiiti 
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manpower institutions ^^JThese j are i notations vMch qirrentXy, however, 
have'' one or,^rare serious probiems;,Uij:her in the scale, ^variety, or' 
logistfital delivery o£, services whidi make, it in^wssible to classify 
than first 'tier institutions. Th^ four Institutions in this groxjp are: 



; 1. 

2. 



V 



3. 

4: 



Pontiac Correct ioi^lJCenter, 
j)wight Correctional Center, 
Menard Correctional Center, and 



The Work Release ajid Comnunity Centers 
Programs of the Parole Division. '7) 



Let us discuss briefly scots of r the assets and problons of each of 
theSe five service delivery "'institutions,^ 



. * ■ .Pontiac CorrectionA "Center has .withim it one of the better vocation^ 

ti:a*ining capacities - - thfe progtams deli^yered through Joliet Junior. . 
V * ' k^-' ' . ' . 

College's vocational tiSining pzSigramS. The level q£ motivation of the 

; r ^ ■ "f *;:^' ^ ' ' 

irisUructors is„ high ^and the supparfive services pfoyided by the Vocational 
Counseling Progrfi^n merit partioj^ar note. Howver,. xhA vocational training 
pit)gram s^€^«ices,-only a fraction ( Z0%) .- of the tot^al population* There is 
reason it believe that ^ given the^'-age' and wqrk histories of the offenders, 
in <m^stj.ori, this instit^iou should^ be *a particularly ^fertile institution 



I 



in^iMto run a larger 4 We.f^p: 
acaliMic Bervicea arei .neither wei:. juiti 



rehensi\ ttainina ef : 



iearvicea are,,, 
at a,lev€ 



cortpa 



addition, , 



|ort.^ iln add^i 

wei: . Jufitegfatei with vocattoi instruct ion \ 
iible|wiM ^f. qitfelity x 



of vo(^^ipnal..tn:^^ 



of I ihj^ Jp!l|et Jimior College ^rogram^ ^ As a r€suit, siistinti-al^vicltatJ^ 

e^a] 



^ instructor tiine is required to provide \Aal rs 'essentially remedial " 

academic work to clients v^iio would otherwise be un^le to participate in training* 



The shortage of floor space in which to atilizfe new r^burcfes is an 
^additional potential problem area*^ . , • 



Dtfight Correctional Center is an institution currently in a state 



of- flux because of • its change .in.mission from the State's, penitenti 
for women to a coeducational institution for men and woroai. The, physical 
plant of IMg^t Correctional Center^JLs.a pleasing and attractive ^ntrast 
to tl^. trf^ditional prison architecture^ Jn additi<;ar,'^ere is \dthin 



the prison coir^lex. space \vhich could be' 'usable for more extensive vocational 
and'acadmic training than is currently provided — and such an 
, extensign of existirtg ,jprograinciing would be warrahted by an expaiision of the 
populati(^^ase availabl^'e ^or services^' Under the leadership of Ithe new^t 
superintendent,, one can expect that manpowar services'yiH Ije a n^ior area 
of emphasis. On the detrimental side, the instructional re^oinrces within 
the institution for vocational training are currently few and vere de^lbped 
prinarily for an all-Tem^e population. As a ' result^ siibstaritial reprograladiing 



and capital expenditure -can be^expected befor^ the^uistitut^n^^c^ meet 
the range >Q^_ipterests manifeVt^ by. a coeducationsd'pdpulalj^on In 
addition,, institution going ^tihxough substantial change iA mission needs 
a pei^od of months, perhaps years, before li. has completed its/ "shakedown 
cruise**./ It, can be expected that.Dwight will e:qp6ri^ce nunftrous 
, a^ikisirative an^^jy.ogistical problem^, in p^pijig with, its n^jclj^ent^ * 
population b^f^; 

arid ^ekalji^itativiS |rec(iliremeiats. 



^re. ,i€ d^^lops systems vAic 



Vfenara Corre<iiitidn&l Centg;!:; has a iiiiiber of 



Italy provlfle £4* ccmttpd 

* 1 



iop|j. 



issjee that tt 



Lor^^tionai Lei^t^ 
confrinti beflcMra at ,f:an become ^aL ^ 
Would be desirable. Currently it has ^ high average daily 



fully deyeiopM a 'manpower ieriter 



1 ^ 



this high population, coirbined witlj a relative shortage ctf irfe^ource 






presents an administrative challenge, ^However, it has an fji^t^^aUy. i 

creative leadership and several capital resources: its. vocational • ^ ^ 

building and the shops therein may enable it .to ©oobark on vocational,- * * 

training on a more corapxehensive scale more rapidly than scnne observers 

^ ' ' > * • ^ J. ^ / 

, expect. ^In addition, the Menard Correctional Center is the only adult'>* 

^ center which has a prevocational exploration program (operat^Sy the " . . 

Vocational and Technical Institute of Southern Illinois IMvepity) 

It has a vocational counseling unit and it has a nuiiber of possibiHties 

for training connected with its industry program and vdth, the li^iin^ta^ 

' ^of the physical plaixt (power house, water .treatment facility^ eftcO . 

* Menard and Menard Psychiatric Division may be places w^ere^ manpower i;esources 

could be used qhusually Successfully if ifitegrated intpla total .institutional 

program. ^ 

^^„^ the Work R^leaje Cent;ey5 gnd Community Caters -of the^Adult, Division 

obx'iously poterit manpower resources. However, Work release has not 

-^erved as.many clidhts as most pl anne rs had originally ^^ cted^ d^d i^ role 

•In the Department 'i overall .manpower program remains siomev^at unclear. The 

' I'-' 



Work Release Prog*m reqmres t^o inppts .^)e&re it can have ,as*.ntich a£ an 
M)^(;t on /the re-ml;egrative.n«i^di;/ pi /offenders as it nddYt" desire. , 
j ' 7 y. The hrp^ im>ort;int ser\|«ce :ls tb j|den:tify-yie inte^ce prohSans j" 



,, V J... Li^-'.-Tl-l. 
I specif ic.traj- 

V4 



to prepare men tO' Use work release j as s|bccess 
Ire^burce developlnent' ar^ea is vi\ the'are^.cHf 



'*j^"bet\ieen"w|^rk rej|^e; itnd the ^orBfic'^^^ jgistitjitionsj in^iid^, pe^^s, 

|/i>re- release idfes Lghs lib ibi 



,t,:r:.iH 




thi]^ the institulioh^i 
as poss^le. , The 'S^^^y, , 
great.e^f \^^Df. 



jas^ ^manpover trainiri|g resqjirces, ei^er as'an'>,^djmct to'^'^ai time 



\ 
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enploymejhit of in -place of diployment for. pertain oifaidefs who ne^d^ 
teim' VQcational training prior to embarking on g vocation. . In both- * 



who need* short- 



/' 



V 



fegards there is .reason to believe that work relpaseiv^ be.vejy j|i|peii 




to^ngiJj^ts,^^ and one at.ea o£ services -which maty be^/wortW serious' ^ 



exploration- is the development of a 



manpower vouched' sy^miior ]}se . 



work release c;Lient§ and community center ,clierits in |*e^i^^ their- 



vocationar^^is^^ 'needs • 



/ 



' As in any categorization^ soirle ijistitutions - - frequently thfough ' 
no lault of their own - - fall into a categcuy \vhich*pil oe'* descjrib^d as' 
least Well -developed in texms . of -manpower resources. / This category. • 



:ees,/ mis 



/ * 



includes four institutioils* Ihey are; ^ 

/ • • , - 

1. Stateville Correctional Center, ^ . . - 

••2, Joliet Correctional 'Center (Old Joliet Branch) 

' 3/ Miilimm ^efeufity Unit (mSU), and ' - ' / 

'^4, ' Illinois State Fam '(Vandalia) . >\ ^ ' ^ 

Stateville Correctional Cgnt^r is a large instituticm wlyLch has many 

6f the logistical problems comnon to maximun security penitentiaries '\^ith 

traditional architdQture throughout the-country. In addition: t;o logistical 

■_ ^ »_ _ ^ • ^_ ^_ ^ > _ _ 

difficulties within the penitentiary, which haVe limited the penitentiiry^s""* 
ability to deliver manpower resoxorces, there are certain additional .problems' 
which be^ar mention* Perhaps the nKJsrrfliiqportant of those probiems. is,. title . ; 
shortage of physical plant spa^:e which would be satisfacitory fbr an'eicpanded ** 
' ocatibnal capacity. r . * / . \ ■ ^ '\ ' ^ 

here are areas' in whidfi/ change can. occur without mator capit^ 
ifik. M^everL The tilM*Vie fidssibikities the correctional indusJtry J 



g. it,Stateviile^sfv4^ been feyst^maticaljly^ e^x^lo^^^^^ as 



I lei|wtVl;hey\ ^ abiri^^ 

islWuiments aM artoth^ii potential xesotd^ i , * h\\ \ i 



tenance 



\ 
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In addition, it is necessaoy to i^grade the relationship betw^ 
aqKfenic education and vocational training and provide a s/steinatic 
interface of a \'ari&^cxf inSi^ower services (vocational educiation. 



institutional maintenance prograHini^g, correctional industries, academic-^ 
education, cultura2>.eijrichment prograinndng, and vpcatio^ counseling). 

Ifiitil an overall manpower design has been develop^ new resources in 
all probability cannot be used any irore cost-effectiwly than existing 
resources. Certainly th^ Stateville Private industry Involvenient Pipject^ 
.and tihie conputerized^ianagement Infbnnation System. that hai* accOT5)aniei ' 
» that, project, are hop&Aa sig^ toward deivelopi^^gpme of the 16gistical ^ , 



.support required .for theMDore jn^siv&<4nvol^eroent of new resources from 
both public and private dgc^rs. ; / ^ * ' , . 

AltJiough the nSwly' initiated orientation^progrkoiiujig and careeif . , 
exploration pkogpamming (both operateJd by the Vocational Ctounselin^ Program) 
^ . ^eem to be functioning satisfactorily', and although Joiiet Junior College 

has been able to offer some programning. within Stateville Correctional Center, 
tne.Weryiew of;, the'lsinslitution is that the vocational needs of offenders, 
are not well met by the' existing system^ What "is required for Stateville^ 
Correctional Colter is a deaf cOTmitment to Vocational ti^ining, the 

develqsnent of a logistical progfara which is.^i^jportive of that commitm^t, 

' . ' - . • "» 

'^^ ' ' ' 

^ and the development of new resources within the penitentiary that would 

provide offenders with qugjiity training options. ^ ^ . 

the Minimum Security Unit and the Joliet Correctional Center are • 

both institutions which have little history ^^f vocational training and, 

relatively little physical plant in which to conduct siich programs. One 

bright spot within the Joliet Correctional Center is the classroom building 

I which provides classrooms of a^Better quality than is. generally available 

o - * % ' ^ . • ' 

EBs[C^^ penitentiaries of that age awl time. 109 



• At;the hIiiu33C2i "Seatrity Unit, Career Itey,>Mch has been-'in 
"operation ftrr tro years, and which has^ljeen^OEvevSiat^^^ in recent 
tifljesjj^.is ^ hopeful sign of.involvement with. the private s,ector^a?id a 
conijiftmertt to job placenJent- Jhe miniimin security status" of' the inst3^6lItim, 
however, has not been ^loited.^ fully as is desiraKD^ reiativefy ./V 
ffew offenders make sysjiematic use of comnunity-based maiqxjwer progranining, 
even though their ndnisam security status would seen jto malce this, a real 
possibility. Perhaps a voucher syston woijld b6 useful at -this institution 
to facilitate ^^qiansion of tii? resources offered i5y the Joliet connSaity. 

At the -Illjjiois State Farni at Vandalia, management probl^ axe 
inherently severe, ♦and it should be noted that the administration of this 
institution has probably done everything that is himanly .possible within 
the constriaihts of their task and the'pdpxalation they service to iii^jrove 
the sltttation. ' Vandalia has three major pylons, from a manpow^gr perspective 
^^^\idl Ijinit il3 ^illty to deliver academic and vocational trainii^ seiyices. 



These are: 



1, A relatively high rate of flow of clients through 
the institution, with some- clieftts spending less' ' 
than four months, and many spending leiss^dian eight 
months in the* institution. Such a velocity of client 
turnover . (over a thousand new clients each y^arO 
Inakes programing extremely difficult and limits 
the instnxrtional depA that^can be ^chievecj.by 
f training programs. . T ' \ • W I 

A severe shortage of instructional space which 
could be utilized for aA e3q)anded ronedial, academic^, 
. / or vocational model of instruction. This shortage 

* , of space meaps '^at capital construction costs — 

always, a staggering investment - - may be r^uired 
before ^e institution can markedly expand the \ 
amount and A^riety of services it delivers.' 



79 



3. A degree of conflict irfierent " in-the operation 

of a^^ate farm, "between l3ie institution^ s^fenct^^ 
as 'a'ptoduction' fecility (growing, harvestlhg^,.,^^! 
W:}caging food used in state institutions) and^^^ 
itkfGnctit)n as an institution fbr^ training 
^1i^\d;iabilitat«jn. While thiesfe-' fbftfctions are 
not mutually inccc^atible for offenders v?ho are 
interested in faiming and food processing as 
ca:reers, ^(this author doii>ts that thtgre are, 
^ many such offenders) it is nonetheless true 
that the f aiming effort; ^is a coiistraint ivMch 
forces the offender af certain seasons, of the 
year to participate in farming to the exclusion 
of an opportunity td receive -training. 



A bright spot in the^.Vandalia manpower service picture is the . 
existence of the Control Data Institute Self-j)laceinerit rPrpgram model* 



at Vandalia. ^Additionally, it 'should l?^ n6ted |hat Lakeland Ccxmnimity 



College provides vocational ^rainii\g mi welSing and auto-body *tepait 
at the institaiition, and that these progtams-are legitime vocations 
resources even thougji they are aVailable to^ only a small fraction of 
the total population (S%)*., ' • ..^ / ' 



\ 



Conc;ius:ioR • - ' * * ' \ 

it is necessary to notevthe following geheral^^g9^ disspjssing' 
the Adult Division of, the.Depaitment of CbrrectiDns^*^ First, -substantial 
investment over a period of years is required" to develop ar^-coil^lks^ package 
df programs which meet the needs' of th^ mniber and variety of .offenders, 
currently incarcerated. Secondly, -the coordination between fexjOs ting, \ \ 
resources imist be iii5)roved substantially' be A>re ah exp^ion^oif jresoxnrces^ 
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can be consider^ a cost-effedtive step toward tlie inanpov^r system. Jn* 
•paxticular, within;each ipstitirtioii^.Biai^K*rer plan needs to be.develc^jScU-- 
which would be used to iijitegrate services on .a pK>gcaia-by-prDgra9i ana' 
client-by- client basis. AJso, manpower ajTpiriist^^^s"ims,t be he^d 
^ accountable at eadi. site for the perfbiiiiance of t^ .ti^Lijuil|^edxxatic» , 
services, as part of a manpower system* "... /• . 



In addition, there isjthenieed fbx^ institutions whicS stiver' logistical * 
problems in biinging .offenders in contact with existing mai^son^r s^^ces ^ 
to develop specific logistical programs to meet these diffidiltiesl* 'An- * 
increase in resources, if acfcc 



by ' a farther . decline in avlerage' 



daily attendaric^y would not r^resent a^^stc^ff^tive mov^on *the part o£ the 
Department or* thi^^'State of Ilii|iois* 2fe hew^vb^^ional of academic ^to-- 
gramning should be uhdertaken imtilNstiie logistical proW^as^sociated ' ^ ^ 
.,wilh client' housing aftd' o£fender\pven)eht;s have been addres§,ed. 

* ' r 

. T^:o5raiife currently, offe^^d are dif f^b^tfor^s^ of the several 
fimding^ agencies concemed to evaluate. becausKjhereTis a relative p^uci^ 
. o'f general^data bub particularly Qf folldwrup'. ^ni^issjat^,^^ with 

* 'the career r^levai)qf,'j6b retentionJs^id eaienings of wS^ders y^cj^have 

par&ici{)ated in mai^jower Services, PerajM^ -^nd** in-depth aiialysis of the 
post -release experiences of graduates of the majo^^^oca^l^)Ilal training - 



programs offered by the Departtient would be mosi 
Deparisjent and'.fo fimding afgencies* \ 



to both the 
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. Finally, .jnany of the ToaEpcMer 'services ]wbicfa are provided for . 
offenders are also services in' which correctional offiiC»rs would me -* 
to participate. Adult Basic Education courses leading to GED coc^letion 
and coaminity college participation merit especially close stu^ as 
possible service offerings. As 3. result the Law Offajder's Planning^, 

• • • , ♦ 

Task Force has identified the need to provide correctional officers 
with more access* t6 manpbx^r services ..(both as part of an^ ovgrall 
training design arid .but of avocaticmal interest) as high priority and' 
one vihxch should be gi^rted by funding, tender the Con^rdiensive * * 
Eroplo>TiiQit ana Training Act. " . 

ReccHnmendations'*9 • 

— — - . , ^ ^ 

^ , Cl^n^^^^^e types of ac^ipn are required to ainal 




many CTrrent aptivitiiis of thp Adult Division's, several ihstitutio: 

. . - ^ ^ * ^ 

into an^ integrated functioi^asJ3ai5)OTO . ' 

^ ' ^^^^^ . 1 , 

1. Twd 0^ .these, actions are **ifi"hou^fe^»bljems for the' departEfent 
of corrections . ' ... * ' , 

* A.; The^develc^eat of effective logistical si:5)poftT)iAig^^ to: 

- iK^jncsP^e' elicit a)ntact with s^ervites, and 

2) reduce the cdnstnraints iinposed by current housing 
fides on^off^der placement'*^ - . - , 

B. The idoitifecation ?)f . ^L.'person within each institution . V. 
; . wjK) will develop goal directions for jnanpbwter, administer 

manpower seivices, and develop liaisons to field ^^^eroices . ♦ ' 
§nd ccranurdty resources (eBq^loyers*, unions, etc.) • \, 

Funding is recc^ei^ r>- in the stm of i80,000 '- % for tjie ccgitinuafekgi 
of the Stateville Hag^x>wer Information System (SMIS). Similar efforts at 
other iijstitutidns should be e3q)lored aft^r an eValuation'of SflS. ' 



These logistical issues are issues which the Department end School 

Distiict^^ist confront and regolvS in-hbu5e» If 'the 'resol]ution"is tiiat 

"\ * * * • 

manrower seryxces are a prioritjj, the, sevqral^ inanpoyer fending -t©:±nica^ 

* ^: - . * • • / 

assistance agencies can and should siqjport the department in a "fresh 
start"." * --^ ' * % ^ ^ ' ' ' ' 

2. The coDpleodon of the department's facilities has chajiged markedly - 
and for the better - - vdth a massive eoq)ansJ.qfn (fnm one to three) of 



r 



minimLm security institutions. The Departmait is to be^conmended^ ^ 

especially since all 6f^e "new" minimal seoirity 'instituti<ms are . ' 

•* • • _ , 

relatively close to Chicago - - the hooie town of most pff^ders. 

All three institutions (Sheridan, Vienna ^d Dwightj 'n.e^d .financial. 

•help to "get off on a good foot" in* their nejf missicdSt}^ , . ^ 

A. Vietina nevj^y^^nxes to cope witnits^^^lyj'^ 

co-ed populatiOT. ^Purther, it^-does^i^c^ fia^i^"^^ 
V'feich -canj^inmcia^y its^^jor ac^emie' 

and'vocatibnaljm)j:i^S^^ lii 
< large measure h^^e lfenp^^?;^;^?elqp£reht and 
Training Act an£*IIS^-i^- 





B . IXdght- f§;^t4res fiep# . vD;ea^^ftagr tra|3ni^.; 

and cai^ be ^je^^ed^^K^^ ^ ?mt- jfeiJfifeJ^ sta^i^ ^-r^ 



Sheridan nee^ liMted ^i^t^ce.^^ switck\<?yer to ^ 
and adult facility Mtho>^;4^^^ ' ' ' 

The* Department's new oi^^asis he^ll^^^^tjtox^i^f.i^^ l^yarri^/ 
facilities i? a historic:lOTrt)6^^ 




Hi 
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" 3. Basic shop prpgrains^ - essential for quality career exfJloration 
^and pre-skills-training orientation^ to -technical sldlls • - are also ^ 
a priority. A model curriculm and program shpidd be developed, 
. inDleniented and evalxiated by March 15, 1?25. Funding in the siui ^of 



$100,000 is recopgpended to develop and pilot the model , ;then expand, 
the^model . to at least hylf of the, institutions by June 30, 1975. 
■ Expansion of the Vocational Counseling Program's career exploration 
seijvices -. % stressing work release at the new^ miniimin, security sites - - 
is also recommended with funding in the sum of $50,000 reqjffibyed. 

4-. Job placement assistance is a critical ccmcem ox all vocational . . 
traijiing' programs. • ~ - • ^ ^* 

Operation DARE, whi^^ places nearly l^OOQ^f fenders per yoar, --t 
^ is a'jgarticularfy pivotal sosspxirce in the 4?y?iop3Qent of a manpower syston.. 
As a resiilt, funding in the sm of ^95,000 - - above the award anticipjated 
Titen ILEd^s 1974 plan - is recOTiii^ded> . ' * ^ 

^JOBS-Optional l^as proven a usefdl. jprogram. to facilitate ex-offender- 

trainilg iind eHploymaft. H^Btfe^gjin^ ^ the sum of $80,!jM0 to con^ue • ' 
"jOES-OptionaI'1^r>j3f fenders .in.diicagor^stS^. Lour'i^, Peoria, and^i^^ * 



Citi^jfes ar^^ and RockjEbrd^ is recommended. *• . ;,'*".V!^'^'* 

5. 4^...^rk rel^ease aid job see|iiig forlooghs are cinrxently uoder ^ 
e3i5>ha^lzed parts of the Bepaartpient's raaiipower* system (^^fi^xfe 3.3, .y' 
boxe$ 8' and ^9)'; -their expansion is desirable^ ^ AdM^y^si]^^ woi^ic ^ 
, release cLients need cdraaunity based max^^awtr servites - -- tr^mjlg j 

and education - * whidi should" be obtained by purchase-of -Service agree- 
^^^...jBCTtt^ perhaps even wixAe^r^ 
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To fatilitate greatly expanded use ^ job-seekiiig furloughs^ 
$15,000 for offender travel, per-diem, and lodging costs is reCCHnnended/ ^ 
To; expand two the nuaijei: of Work release centers and to broaden the . '* 

7 " 

access of all centers to manpower resources , finidijig^j dn the sm of 

$25^,000 is reconinended. - ' * ..^ 

Guards are in need of services at the GED and cdtounity college 

level- Both their worl^ performance and th?ir attitude towards mai^ower 

services offered to offenders is uiideimined by their own' lade of access* 

Training si'ipends to cover travel costss t<ution, and other related *^ 

expenses in . the sum of $50,000 are rjecogroaeaided as a pilot project , ' ft is . 

reccEiEiended that interested guardi, be individisS^j^^ad^ by the training* 

acadQn>- staff of additional be^fits under the Law Enforcement Education* 

' \ • ' • . . . "l *. ' - 

Program (LffiP) and/or the GI 'Bill for \diich they may qualify., ^ *-v. 

^ • " ' - s- ^ • / 

7; The mvolvonent of private industry in \cortectiohs in: many 

' ^ * ^ ^ '\ ' ' ^ ' . 

ies is ^ego^pended* $100;000 to sign contracts yitK industry 6r 

• ^^v^ ' . • ■ ^ ' 

with la^or uaubns to provide, training is reccsro^nded with the locale 

. of ^ training to bh jedtded by the Bepartme&t {a iffis;ijmim security 

institution is reconragndedl ^50,000 to. cont^e the FeljtowshlpS ' in 

Correction§: . Program , - m which con'ectional personnel intern ih 

a.relevant private industay setting* i^ also recdniDCTdad, 

^ ^ . ' J. ^ ' ' ^ - ' * • * * 

8.^ Top^s £6r, clients no^^igible for DVR assistajice^ are k maj*or 

-^attiib!^^ block for offenders who.iy^''sfeekin^eng>loymait in a skilled 

trade- $15,000 to . -establish a revolving tool 6jaid law offenders 

\vfao need tools in carder to vork is^ recociaended^ 
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9. Lack^of gate money ^ partly because there are £6w ways for'^aji ■ • 
off§nder to feam money* in the institution, has been a serious problem for 
many offeniiers. Not ha)ang enougH money. to pay t|ie secinritjr deposit • - . 
and rent on apartment, to buy. appropriate clothes for work^ to^ef, 

to wdjcJf, and- to .bi^ fgod until that fifst checjc- ccjraes has'sent'any • ^ \ . 

nunber of offenders back to property crimes,. To prevCTt this return ' ! 

^this program would be administered as part of a high si5)ervision parole , « 
■ v^' . ' * ■ . 

experiment.^ We recommend $50^00(^' \o expei:p[)ent \>dth increased gate moneyi^ ^ 

for ' a , group- ef -pa^e^ees -^d^ te -es^fcaHish - the effectiveness of^.a more 

* * • . ^ ^ . ' ' • \' . . ♦ 

liberal gate inoney policy . ^ ^ ' • .* ' < • 

~3 , ^ • 

10. ^oth witbih. correctional institutions and during post parole : * 

t""^ . . * • • ' \ . ' . * • 

^training sqme offenders are. forced to tenninate occiyational. training , 

^/grior^to (toiftplet ion because of economic pressures. While some programs % 

of :study do provide stipends, we reconiiiend that $100^,000. be reserved to 

• ^ - » - , 

Q ontinue stipends for trainees at Vienna' Correctional Center, to expand^^ thfe' 
stipend prdgram to ^ other .facilities and/or for use^y specially selected parol 

.V ' * ^ ^ ' • / ^ : ^ < ' y 

^ ancillary effect of the stipend program wili tre to ^IXow foitner ^ 
qprrectionkl industry" workers to -p^jf^ticipate in training without undue ^ 
economic sacrifices w . - " . " 



. Conclusion ' , ' ' a % " 

WTiile current manpower ^efforts :are lacking in sev^raXJmporftant regards^ 

"■-s . ^ T • » - 

this Task Force believes that departmental cc?iinitment ta manpower -ti^aining, 

coirbined^ with new finding in the amount^ cited' above, can^enable Illinois to ^ 

sharply iji5)rove its delivery of services** Outside funding in Yi 1976 should*, 

not be counted on s0^ general revenue funding for these program areas should be 

aggressively pursued. . ^ " . , ^ 



CHAPTER .FGUR-i , ILLINOIS JU^vHiE JUSTrGE SYSIBl « - - * * ., - - — : 

Within Illinois JLhere are two major agencies at the state level concernied 

with the.probl^ of juvenile law offenders. Xhey are tlje Department of Oiildren 

Family Services, (£)CFS) and the Illinois State Department of Corr^rfions* The 

£wo ^^pa|;;SJSents are discussed separately because their .legal mandates and progfam- 

jnatic ^ructures are^^te^^difl^^^^ti^^ cei^tai^i^philosg^bical 

*trenc3$ v^ich ire chmoti to both departn^nts and which should be ^numerated .in \ 

order tcJ give a basic un^gxstandtng'^of^^^ philosophical .underpinnings that 

dominate youth'^jjuvei^^ -justice^ervices in rilinois. 

Both agencies Jiaye a commitmait to coinmmity -based youth service systems. 
• ■ 

In the case of the Department of Children and Family Services, the primary enphasis 
has been placed on diversionary strategies. In the case of the Department of 
Corrections, the primary enphasis has been placed on the administrative regionali-/ 

zation by combining existing facilities with enhanced. cooperation between the 

^ _ ' * _ _ _ i \ „ • . 

parole division and commiihity resources. ' . ' 

, ^ » - ' * ' 

^ Both ^^cies have placed a high priority on manpower servic^ for- ^fee^' . 

^ ' ^ ' ' - • ;^ ' ' * ' ' ' . 

youths under their* pare and custody,^^The Juvepile Division in the Depattmeht 

of Corrections spends approximately $3,000 per year per child on education and 

training.. The Department of .Children 5 Family Services is atten5)ting to develop. 

a variety ojf. resources in the' maiq)ower field, including prai^-tijie and summer 

enployment, skill training optioi^, and reintegration programs^ to hBlp Ruths' 

return to school.. * . * / r , . - \ v'^o . * 



Both agencies are , large. direct service agencies. In the case of DCFS, ^ 
26 .«00 children are within their, legal ousted)* and care at anj^iveA moinent. 
^bfe^i^S^^^ion of the Department of Corrections deals vdth approxi- 
mately 2,000 new offenders each ye ar, an d^at^^ij^en tiine, there are 3,500^ 
offenders under parole supendsi'on" by the- family and yoyth counsbliiig section 

of the Juvenile Division. ' _ ' , ' 'C 

. .. ^ ^ 7 \ r 

Let is examine the one • joint>3xogLa^ these twp.^xio-sponsor^J^ examine 

each department's existihg services and problem areas/ ■ ■ • ; 



Joint Children's Program 



Many yoiiths'are not "single problem" ^^oirtihs - they have difficulties * 
which call for the services of several specialties. . ' ^ 

- Usually subh yaiths "fall bwtweJn the cracks" -.- become the clients of iw. 
agency. -Other Li Jiie s, such )-Duths ar ^relferred sometimes in a circular pattern 
frcan agency, to agency. . . - ^ 

One program which seeks to avoid" those problems is the Joint Children's 

pTOgram -- CO -sponsored by the 'Departmeat-pf CMldren and Fa^^^ Services , the 

Department o£"torrections, and the Dep^tm^ of ^isntal Healthy." In. the JcSBt 
•Children's Progr'am,- twenty youths who-^re multiple . service need clients are 
provided with 'intensive resi<iential care_at Tinley Park. Mental Health Center. 

/ A*typical' youtla- might be a DCFS ward with delinquent tendencies and \ . 
emotional' problems who is not fet either crimipal or psychotic. ■ 

• As with "many hybrid programs, successes have beqn real - but co^s 

high. iVhat is encotiraging, however, is that' a meai^nism exists to prevent 

at least soto tiients from "falling between the cracks*! - not Ueing - 

^ ^ Y , ^ , ^ ^ 

serviced by any agency.. Other •'cracks** exist,. however^ and intensive efforts , 

^ *to f irid solutions' - hopefully inexpensive solutions - - are warranted. 




' ' The Juvenile Division:, -Department .^of Corrections • 
, • * . Within the Juvenile Division in the 'Illinois State Departtient o£ 

. f ./ '"Correctiohs (se^ figure 4.r f9r the Illinois juvenile justicfe system) 

" twelve' institutions service 930 youths each day. , Of Jhese youths, "sVS.are 
' ' ^ P^"^^' &5: are female, ^fost are betwefen the ages of 14 and^l6^i years of jage; * 
^ niost'are'-from urban areas, and jTDst .are several ye^ . 
- ■■ iii basic academic skills (reading and math).' Additionally, many of the 'youths ' 

have been diagnosed as having serious learning disabilities and behavorial 
^ • problems, but only a few are borderline mentally* retarded or neurotic. In the * "i 
inain, these );ouths^ are able ta achieve, even e>3cell, if giv^ adequate ^ serviCSs^ 
direction, encouragement V 'and ^a chall^ing learning environment. ^ * / 
' * Three factors are particularly relevant when examining the educatioiiaj 
^' ■ ' / challenge 'faced by 'the Juvenile Division of the Department"" of. The ^ 
. . ■ first, and 'perhaps the iipst pivotal, of these problems^ is the short average length 
^yr^^. ' P? .^^^y of 'iJistitutionalize*jE:wit|^ =Most youths, spend less than six months in 
^ j;;. ;^jthe Ja\tenile Division ihstitutitins, as a result there isj^atd^vely little 
^. / time" for rajiix)rt;to develop between ihstfuctiQnal staff .and stiidents, and for 
;^ ins^itutionkl 'ptpgran*^ to redress, the typical clients seyere educational dis- ^ 
advantages-. We do.ribf, howeyer,, recomnend an" increase Bi average Sentence as'we^ 
believe institutionalization is damaging for many ■ youths . In^acHition to 'the tinie 
constraints, the sevei^ity of the .educational, and behavioral proble^^sed by 

/ ' - " " ^ , " . ' ■ ^ ^ 

youfhful institutionalized law offenders presents a significant -problem & 

power planners.' Many of these youths' have" "failure .e^gperiences/*^ public 

• " , * ; • . * • • ■■ • 

, school education and in remediafl progrsans: at;4east- for traxii^tional educators. ' 

■.. ■ tl20- 
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figure 4,i 



Jliesc youths arc on the 'Tiard- to -educate" end of the student spectrum. 'IVhen 
such youths are placed in close proximity, within* insititutions "Whose faculties 
in some cases are dated and/or in need of physical repair, it is & foregone 



conclusion that tension between youths, "ffet^eh ^angs, and between staff ^d 
youths as well, as behavioral problems growing out of ^ese ^^iap,s , will 
severely Imit^the flexibiliiry of the institutional, programming^ - ThisT^fiidc 
of flexibility must affect the educational program because the educdtiofial * 
program is but one of 5everal major activity areas within a largfe,, complex 
package of activities, constraint^, and servJLces. 

A third problem which the Juvenile Division faces is. it^" need, for 
Staff development/ Currently within the Division there aye a nunfcer of * v- 
levels of ^competence of staff at each of a variety of di^^^ct service lev%ls^- ^ . 
Within certain ^educational programs, for example^ the degree to which ^il^^ 
Department can inq^leneAt new and 'innovative strategies 'is limited* by the ,§killsr 
*»of instructional staff. Current staff members have sgldon been e^osed^toi \ 
systematic in-service training' and, as a result, it is unclear >toethei^this J- ^ 
.staff ^will ultimately he able to function 4s "part of. a ^ophisticatbd manjiwer ''^ 
program. AdditionaULy, there is a morale- problen} in soirte of the institutiqns. 
Over a period of tvv'o year^ the Juvenile Division has' r^ilced the number of 
'institutions it opiates' from l|'S;o 12; it seenfe clear ^hat ^his redud^^ioii hy^^ 
.more than 301 has .raised fears in .a nuii&^of igp5)ioyees' minds 1:hat they may \ 
soon be. unen5)loyed....this naturally underminSted morals. These fears are exf/<^ 
^acerbated- by a feeling of frustration stemming from th^^^fact that spue insti- 
tutions have been asked to take^on-ii^w responsibilities suclTaS inore 
delinquent kids and/or * increased numbers of students without a concomitajit 
increase in the resources^ and staff available for such a tasl^. Becaus,e low^ ^; 



staff ncralfe lindts the staff's capacity to responsively and responsibly 
neet the needs of jwenile" of fenders , it is inportant fhat^Mll deficits 

and attitudinal and' .eiictional feelings of staff be addressed by a staff 

' ' - ' \ 

development progr^. , ■ \ 

Basic >b'del of Education . • , 

Vforking with juvenile authorities and building on the foundations 
of innovative programs initiated through grants from Title I (Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act) and the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, a basic nodel of career educatioji has evolved* TMs inodel hgs* . ' " 
five niajor con^x^nents : / ^ 

1» ' A new and intensified focus on' career exploration and ^ - \^ 
basic slcills development including a hands -on/work , 
exploration program. *^ ^ ^: - * 

i\ A focus on the three R*s, — , a return to basics so that 
youths can ccxnpete in a labor raairket whicK requires , ' 
hadiiDentaiy skills in math and reading. • 

. * 3. Efihanced . pre-release programning, stressing training in 

such areas as job acquisition and' job "retention skills ' . 
and parole prbgWOTni^ ^ ' 

development and coaching services. 

4. Regionalization of institutions to facilitate ongoing 
contact between the youth and.his family and'comnunity - ^ 
during his incarceration and to ease the tratcoaatic 

shock of comnunity reintegration; • , ' 

^ • * , 

5. Purchase pf service agreements with existing inanpower 
- resources to supplement services offered throu^ '*in- 

house^* educational efforts. 

EacA of these trends is an inportant step forward for the Department andjrhey 
' merit brief discussion. ' ^ . 

A focus on intensified career exploration and "hands-qji" work exploration 
is respcaisive to the short average length pf stay of clients in the Juvenile 
■Division. Qeariy, within a slx-nbnth period, it is not possible for a youth 



/ 

* ta iUcatify a career interest area and'' to develop a -significant lev^l o£ 
vocational expertise. As a result institutions are veil alvised'to provide 

" the youth vdth a variety of experiences which can be. helpful in identifying 
a vocational parole direction and in pinpointing the conmimity-based man- 

- 'power resources that need to be broudit to bear to actualize* that parole 

plan. • ^ . - , " . V 

A return to basic reading and math skills as a focus for education 
is a nationwide trend and corrections is, in soine senses, only mirrpring,. , 
wiiat iss a widespread realizatipn:, that the education and experimsntatiorf 
of the late 60 's has not necessarily provided youths .with skills that they 
require to obtain renumeratrive and legal enployinent . As a result , enphasis 
on rem^ial academic instnK:tion using tlje most up-to-date method possible is 
^^^^ ^propriate and necessary focus of instruction for youths &vho a», on the 
average, i5iree to four gradi levels behind their age peers; • - . 1^ 
Focusing on job acquisition, job retention and.sjupportive job-related 
^ ' skills just prior* to release is an obvious- adjunct to the intensified focus 
on careg,r dxpioration; no re systenatic reintegrativ-e p3X>grams w*dili, be of 
aid as well. -~ • ' ^ ^\ ' ♦ 

Vocational ♦training in and of itself should be reduced in* en^hasis 
because youthful, offenders cannot, in the short period of time^ avai^al}le in 
most youth centers, leam enough ahput any given occiqpation to become pro- 
ficient in the job market. By focusing on career exploration^ job acq^us- 
ition and job retention skills and by providing job developm^t and job coadi- 
ing services, offender can be released into work and study settings wWch will 

c . . * 

alliSw them to leam, in an pn*the-jbb- training envii^nment, tiie specific 

♦ • / '^'^ 
, vocational skills they^need ^o* maintain enploymait in a semi^^skilled trade. 



The-iiiportajice of follow-tlirough after release cannot J>e over- stressed and , 
this report prpposes' a vbucher-based parole program.-, ^ • , ^ 

Regionalization of the fecill^ies sp that youths are incarcerated ' ^ 
at a. site geographically .(;ipse to ,the qon^Ewnity in whiph they live not only ' . 
facilitates. nore frequent contact betwQ^'the youth and hils fendlV, hut also 
facilitates" the reintegration of the youth into his home "ooramfliity*. In^ . : 
addition to^ fecililating reintegration, such centers and canps should utilize 



conraunity -based manpower resourpes .such S5 coBramity colleges and area 
vocational centers -- mare "pensively to provide services off^§ps during 
their incarceration, on a study release status, hx purchase of seiyice contracts,.; 

' ^ * ■ ' \ . ^ " ' ■ ^ : - ' - \ ' 

and as art alternative' to incarceration* - ^ * ' 

Purchase ^o£^ service agreements with existifig mar^xjwer re^urces, "a flotiop 
^alluded to above, can not only -provide a \dder rSige of seiSdces^ for offenders, 
but can allovy for a .lower cost per client. Purdiasing services in the tel^ 
place would allow several institutions to tp.-^ade, their^re-vocatitjnal ,t^aiI^- 
iiig^^Gapfeity-a^-^elF^^^^ 7 >- - .^^ ^ -^^^^u,^^--^. 

Given €hese basic facts afout the problecS^faced by the Juvmile Divisimi^ 
the bas^ic philosophical directions^ and the generalized model of education (Figure 
A. 2) let us move jww to a brief discussion of each of the major institutions , 

- * ,r- ' . - . 

within the division (see Figure. 4. 3J. • , ^ 

The Illinois State Training SdK)ol for Boys 'Xcolloquilly .faxwn as St-, 
Charles because its,i<5£ation in St. Charles, Illinois) is the lai^est of \- 

tte Staters juv^enile 'institutions. ^ ^ ^.^ 

- ^ ' " ' - 'I - . . ■ ■ » ■ * 

At this iostitation, there i§ nsore hope for developing a craprehensive . 

mamwwer model than at^any other. The reason i^ the size; the institution-^ 
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siiiply has a large enough population and physical pia6t. to.'sigi^pQit a relatively* 
. ^ ... .. 9 " - / . 

conplex program mcxiel* All of the other institutions .nsust .Iboic to eithajiced 

* • ~" ■ ' * • • ^ 

cooidination ivith conuiinity -based nknpower Vesoiarces if they M'^^'to provide 

an adequately diverse learning environmSnt for tSi^ir p(^ul^djj)h* As we shall- *r 

see, several institutions -have already pioni^ed sach tie-ins-with ths /f 1" 

coiniunity. ■ ' / ^ * ! ^ ^ - - 

V — V ■ ^: . . - ' . , • . ^ - ' 

At St* Charles, two major'.funetiorts^ Sf e, di^charged^-for the aitire " ' 

* 

Juvenile Division* The- first function Is the function o£ a .l^eceptipn aid . 

■ . . ' ■ ' • . 

diagnostic {R § D) center (A function heretofore accotiplishe^ by sending , 

youths t9 the juvenile receptioa and diagnostic center in Joiiet/ ^.l^ti-' ^ 

tut ion now being reporgrannned for adult us^^). "Hie reception and 'diagnostic. 

phase, usually entails only 'three to sev^.days of assessment ser^ces* " A.DVRn , 

vocational assessment is made as 'well. At the end of this geriod, the offejiieT: 
\ ^ , * ^ ---- . . ^ / ■ " . ^'--.*V'-^- 

is transported to the institution v^ch can* (presumably) best feiVe his needs, 

or he is moved into the general . population of St* €liariesr - : 

For youths who stay at St; Charles' aftss(^^i R ^ I> phase; there; is J>oth 

an.aca^temic and a vocational program. . The commoits about pr^lems in stafiE 

norale mentioned earlier are appropriately applied .to Charles because this . 

/ ^'.\'' ' r'f y' « ' "" -^'^"^ 

.ijistituMon has re<fently had a ver>' difficult_organi^tioi&l history,. With t-hft ' 
^naiaing of a new Director of Education and with the ^iye cooperation of the 
•5t?afff s^rv^ces personnel with^the Jij^mule.bivisionVfor^e^$aH^ 

progr-amsdng, outside observers hope that, the fi^jctioning. of. t^e Illinois Stale ^. 
-Training School for Boys in the irahpowef domain ^will iji5)rove.v: . < ' 

Discussions with St., Charles officials indicate?^ cCDrriculum wMch mates 

* * ■ -« ♦ 

maximum use of existing vocational resources b> reprogranmiriig tJiose re^purces at 



least for a few periods a day into'short-tenBi. pre-vocational ejt^loration 
, Classes .jfc*c^d be^mist useful. " In addition, if St. Charles confcined its 
'ycqtliiiWith pt'kers d.raw^i £rom Geneva and Valley View, they all ndght 
participate in e3g)andei4 prograniming^at Elgin CoOTHinity College in speci- , ^ 
alizi^ trainiag areas and in general career exploration exercises ~ 

similar to thpse vsMch the Elgin Cocmunity College alreacfy cerates for 

' \ ^ ' ' . - . f 

youths ^ VaUey View Boys* School efferts iMch could increase variety, ^ a 

Valley -View Boys* School , whidi^maintains.a Tnay:iTmin capacity of just 
andex.2QQ jweniles^ riias been veiy successful in developing a program lihich " ' 

^''^'^ Y^*' , V"-^ - •. , . ^ , ^ V^" " - 

■i^lu|es.-^Tterf^.5ai£|er©^^ niai^>Swer deliveiy syst^. There, are three pajor . . 
service- ^j«asJ<itHin^t^^^ nKfttl^ SQ as to highiiiht the' ; 

v^ays oii^duck this. insUt^^ i%presents a nodellfor several effle;^iig trends 
in'"yputK"5»^ci:iAial edt^^ - ■ "-yi.";" . . V - 

- . An academic education program which t^rat^ fpir ^proximately ifS.of. • - 
the 2130 residents provides broad range of secondary e^jcationi services in 
a' seemingly professional and up- to -^te fashion. ITie averagfira^^bf-^e • . v;. 
instructor^ is quite young and their ievel of commititeht to yc^itjiful offa^rs. 
seems gemtine and relatively 'intense. In addition, the physical plant is larg^y 
ad^uate, witJi the exception, of the need for additional stmnd-deaiiaung in ce 
general (open) areas, which are'used siraintaneouslj b/seVerol classes of studeni 
The major .physical pifflit deficit t3«' Valley ^6w-"Bc^^, Schogl is" that 

■ ~ • . x^'C - -"-i- " - " •■ ■ • ~ - " 

- it. has no vocational progfainning. or shop' space,in which ^such programs , could: be 
initiated. Rathe* than, enibark on a program of capital ccns'tiyctibn, the: in^t 
tution decided in 1972 t© investigate locally available manpov*^r services, whidT^ 
could be- purchased thrgugj\ con£ractual arrangeaents. Q&e. of. thfJ resources ^that 



was identified as being the rost c..»:cr t inv'Dived with youth 

corrections was tlgin 6>7iiTijnity Co-^e-^v .nJ, vTop^eratirely, the School ' 

and the College developed a curric-^x:\J jIuI pre-wcational training 

resoiirces -which eould be utiii^uj * > ^\ "Jur 

the HgjLn: eo5T53Liruiy;£oi lege .s^ r- ^ . : 
\ ' - ^ , , ^ 

funding ^rojii th^ Id\*l'5i9nl'oi(:\\*\r\'; i r jS. 
Goramumtv College "^ioard, '^h-:- fiiMv •i- V?.*^rogram, -has'ser^ocQ^ nearly 
200 youths and is thought of V.A^r i:r>'is^;^ a h^^y successful : 

-experisient w?th ^ contractail ut . , i^.it'ii-^l: J3j*£^ty*tm$^^^ 



^ j^ths at Valley -View at 
:s program, vdiichjias recei\ned 
.Mrdcal Education /TJie^IilincJis 



' resources dev^^loped speciiicali- idr^^n^iithuj^ ^'ianider^v^^ J 



^'^^^.y^ . < . V ^^'^ instrurto 

-l^^^ * '"^'^^ ^fisting stident in. 
--'-^ _ ^PtdicVQcational Goidaijc 

C6jflrnunfty Golit^ge 
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In additicMi to the academic and vocational resources discussed above, 
the institution has a jeintegratiye program. called the "instituMonally-based 
counseling continuum." The "institutionally -based counseling continuum" is 
designed to facilitate the reintegration of youths into their commmities by 
providing them with what would be called in a medical program "outpatient care". 
Youths are released to live at home in their' axmmnities during weekends and 
return only on weekdays in order to participate in institutional* programning, 

• The youths are provided with counseling in the COTnniinity and groip sessions 
at the institution. The program is intended to progressively foster a greater 
responsibility on the. part of the youthful offehder for his behavior in the 
iitstitution and the comnunity. 
, As |ias been the criticism in the. Adult Division (and is the criticism 

^ g^ral of American eiiucatipn), the integration between these three services 
iTas heeti less"'than.c|iti}h^\ ' Althou^ the Valpy View Boys' School would have 
to.te considered th6"nt>del ii)stitution "LnJllinbis,. and prob^y one of- the 
mast creatively progranined institutiDns anyvihere in the country, this is not to 
say that attention to the interface betweeri. program areas will not be neces$kry 
to enable it- to move to an even higher level of service delivery. 

The Illinois Statesjraining School for Girls in Geneva as its name 
in^lies is the only institution in which young women are 'housed. Partially « 
becajise of th& devel6pment of additional conntunity alternatives, and partially 

*becajiSe jifiJges'are. re^u^t^t to institutionalize young woroai, the population of 
this/ institution has dropped significantl y dur i n g^ecoit years.' As ayresult, 
-it is ciirfeatiy the mos.t costjlv jtjvenile institution to' operate. The Geneva • 
School for Girls has 5?) girls at' the current time .aiid hks itt^gnmted its popula;£ 
by beccmdng co-sidicatioiiai with between' 50 .and 75 boys in residence'. Df this-.- 
number, appro.ximately 25 yi^ung men are housed iil a maximum securijiy cottage ani 
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are not allowed to f)articipate in program servdces. Except for a few hours 

a day during which these 25 youag men are fed and take part in recreational/"' ^ ' 

• • • 

activities, they would be considered maxiimm security clients as. they are ; ^ 
housed in individual cells. - * ' ■' 

The remaining population, approxijBately 100 youths of botl) se>ss, iS . .. 
• ' ' ' '- - ' 

too bij^l fo/ a -full range of manpower services ta be developed on the groOnds. ■ 

In'additioiy, a co-educational institution needs an even greater diversity of 

training r/rograms dnd vocational exploration work stations than a single sex / 

institution. As a resyli^ conpreheasive programming on the grounds fo£ Geneva . 

IS prob^ly impractical. This. institution should be considei-pd a prime candidate 

for c<±jperative contractual tie-ins with community-based manpower resoiirces. 

The high school level programning offered at Geneva should^ be retained as a 

-basij: educational resource fbr-youthful of fenders - requiring tenth, eleventh, 

twelfth grade instruction. Career exploration and enhanced vocational 

coulseling w(!\|ild also tie highly 'appropriate. 

*0th3r Institutioits ^ 



The bulk of the population of the Juvenile Division resides in'tl^e three 

m;.titutions discussed so far. In addition, a number of smaller institutions • 

and camp schools are operated by the department. "Sahe of these institutions 

' . . ♦ . ■ ' 

are extrenply small, with average daily populations of only 30 oir.'AO young n^en. 

These institutions quItT clearly cannat offer either coitprehensiye educational 

OT vocational opportunities. As a result', they must be. considered candidates ^ 
, for contractual tie-insN^th manpower services available in.' the comnnunity and/^ 

for intensive pre-vocational graining. Several institutions have alreaify undef- 
; taken -s«Gh tie-ins, but there is a certain redundancy^of programming with triln; 

mg resources being ax'ailable^both on the grounds and off the grounds, thiis 

producing a relatively hTgh cost per client. 

132 ■ 
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Pere Marquette is the large can?)' school near St. Louis which . 
is -piloting the 'regional corfectipnal^mod^l (administration will be. through 
the Field Services Division, rather than th^ iAStitutional services divi- 
sion of the juvenile authority) whieK the dei^artment hopes to inplement 
on a wider basis^ This institution has specific prograninatic tie-ins 
with the St. Lbiiis comnunity and is experiaaentin'g with oihancing the level 
of post-release job-related siq)pqrtive services that it can provide for. 
youths*. , f ' • 

Mississippi Palisades Youth Development Camp has been identified as 
the institution which vail next undertake a regional role.' It is projected 
that it will become a regionalized facility shortly. 
^ Other institutions cauolay a sbmewhat more coninunity- focused role 
than has been the case in thd past. However, with the majority of youths* 
being comnitted to' the depaj/tmeht residing ih^the Oiicago jnetropblitan 
Area, it is clear that the largest single issue for the department to 
confrj^ is strategies for reintegrating youths into the Chicago envi- 
. roranent after tKeir release. Several programs are currently operating 
\ . vsiiich are designed' to facilitate this^reintegratioriT" The Chic^o Boar?' . 
of Educatioft has receaitly rQcei\ed a grant' from,the Illinois Law^^tforce- 
ment Coninission to estabiish speclail programs to reintegrate youths Hito 
Chicago, educational- institutions. In addition^ the Juvenile Division: - 
operatt-s^a^ facility (called the Chicago Program Senter l which specifi- 
cally confronts the probl«ns"-of youths returning to Oiicago and provides, 
through its A'iDS (Aids for Youth. Developiient Services) vocationaLprogram, 
assistance to youths who have vocational and pre-vocationail needs. 
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' The Division of -Vocatfional Rphabilitation ope^^tes on funds 
several major program efforts in the smaller institutions of the Juvenile 
Division. ^ • • 

Particularly significant are services provided to youths in several 

• ' forestrv' cainp (Pere Niarquette, Dixon Springs, Mississippi Palisades, and 

/ 

Kankankee Centers) which are of a vocational/pre- vocational nature; 

funding totals $520,000. , " ^ ^ 

Additional, post-release services are offered to clients qualifying ^ 

• for such services prior to parole. ' ' - 

The need for reintegrative services intd^ family living has ♦ . 

been addressed by the Illinois COMP Program's Family Reintltration Project 

and through the ''counseling continuum'' pr ugidjii upexa ted cooperatively with 

^iodel Cities. lit the "counseling continuum" program, a single worker 

• provides services both in the institution and after release. It was 

hoped that by having only one person^ involved with the youth's ca^e that 

the transition to the comtrainity- can be smoother, 'moTe-^)4^matic, and less 

ombiguous^for the, client inVolved. ' / ^ • f - 

~~~~ - \ 

The overview of the Juvehile Division, therefore, is a division which 
has a varietv.of resources, both "capital and prcjgrammatic,v^ich i^ going" 
Lhrough -a -painful transition perioth — MSurJ^ institutioTis^e unclear 



about their, future roles. It is unclear hoW/many vouths will be 

*;Qimurted to the Juvenile Division of the Department of Corrections 

• in •futur9 vcnr-^, a? coniminity altemativo>-to correctional inst^^tutions 

increase-jn number. The coSvi^er client of institutions 'is higli 

t 

/ - 
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enough thatNu^tantial concern has been evidenced in many quarters 

about the 'efficacy^l>€^^^nou^ care. Nonetheless, there is 

substantial potei\tial in t jie Ju venile Division- to be developed and 

there are youths for whom ther^ are no suitable alterr^atives at the 

present time. For these youths, a comprehensive prp-vocation^l program 

with intensive supportive services is the most appropriate strategy; 

this is precisely the direction in.v^ich the Depa'rtment of Corrections 
• . 

is mpving. , ' . , 



Recomnendat ions ■ 

\ 

1. Before long range planning can be achieved, a clearer picture of 
certain as pects of - thg^'department ' s plan must emerge. 

A. Which, institutions will continue to provide 
services to juveniles in 76 and 77? / 

B. IVhat missions, clients (number and types) and 
^ * resotirces will->each have? 



ditionally, each institution <;hnn1^H a^^?ru^:^ tV>A rnnrTHj^J^-hpc^^ 





manpower .resources (OJT and contractual -service, etci.) in its area to 
determine what resources might be bro|ight to bear on 4JJstitutional 
needs* Once this data is collected, true lon^^^t^mige ijlanraj^g^^^^an 
In the short range, however, cep^in^jipitSritles^aie cledi- — ^ 



Facilitation of the ^iVision^s regional i z^a t ion design by providing 
funding ir Pgie sum of $120,000 for ccHiimjnity-basebs^bs development/ 
caching c^^cities in East St^ Louis , Peoria , Rockfoi^ , and Rock Isl^ 

funding should be conditional on a clear enunciation 



i^^s^onmend^d . 
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of family and youth counseling duties vis-d-vis any "new players" such ^ 
'as Job coaches. 

3. The enhanced involvement of the community and its'manpowei: resources 
in youth corrections is tecommended. $28,000 is requited "to continue . 
the Elgin Coimmity College Pre vocational Guidance J^ogram ; an additional 
$20,000 is recoirmended to expand the program forjoi'e by Geneva' and/or „ 
St> Charles residents . Vouchers to be used to purchase cl^ss slots for 
both ins t i tut iojia li^ed and paroled youths ' in the^ sum of $100,000 are^ also 
reconnended ; thes^ funds may also be use'd to initiate' cooperative work/ 
training programs where' most appropriate. 

« 

4. Funding for St. Charles to partially reorganize existing shop program3 
into a prevocational exploration package and to expar^Tits prev^te^ional 
resources in the sum of $20,000 is al8^ rfecopnende.d * .These fimSsL may 
ha \ised/TO create a career ^xpioratlorrrurriculum - - pg^iaps^-^liaila^ to . . 

Adult Division's Vocational Counseling Progranhs;^^ 

5 . Funding in the^'^^^iof $100,000 (as a one-time cosb^ _is recommend 
allow the Qivision^^ ^ ^b^ntinue several pj^flj^lcUiiA 'Trf a T^cation al nature 

n 




currently jeopardized {by unexpected, ^ sudden decreases in'si^port 

> r— 

Xrom othbr qt>arters . It is the belie? of the 'Task Force that, if the 




Lie? of tl 

current efforts !over the next'.year, aAd if it 



divisi<^Ti evaluafes 

aggtessi,v^]sy reorganized e^i<i^in^ resources, x 
a coi]Tprehensivi\education itodel at a^t»i^r cost 
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costs (including the funds cited in 1 - 4 above ) for FY 7S. The . 
Juvenile Division's needs are organizational as-ijiuch asVf inancial . As 
a result, total reconiiiended funding is relatively low, ai^jhasizing re- 
ini/egrative. services, career eiq)loratiort and regionilization. 

The Departinent of Children and Family Services 

Uhder' Article 5,705-2 (5-2) of thfe revised Juvenile iburt Pet 

(entitled ''Kinds of Dispositions") .as, well 4s. under Chapter 38, Section 

1003, Article 10 of the Illinois Unified Code of Corrections, the 

. Department of Children and Family Services is authorised and in sofos 

cases required to accipt for care and treatment delinquents and minors 

in need of supejvisipn so referred by a c6urt authority. ^ \* 

The Departrilent of Childroi and Family Services feels that the court, 

.following the relevant standards and goals for .juvenile .justice v^ich 

en^Aasize differential pTOgramning and reintegrajive cdncepts, se©n to 

. be referring or at least willing to refer "more youths to ccOTomity-based 

^ treatsnent or aj.tenialive^ than has been the case historically. 'As a result^ 

• a ^iJnar>' tJirust of* the^itepartmait of Children and Family Ser^ces is to in-^ 

crease the^nuni>er of ccOTnunit>'-based options to traditional criminaJk justice 
. ' • . . w< 

-alternatives (primarily institutions) \Aich judges have available to thiki for 

diversionary^and Alternative 'utilization* , ^ . 

ft is the belief .ol the Departinent tl\at youths within its custody are 

^bes.t seniced th^ least \dra,stic: intervention strategy which is consistent^ 

; with the demands of coniminity safet>'* As a result, wherever possible, 
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lacements into rommmity resources including p^lacejnentr into the family 
or a family surrogate (&)r example, a fftoup home) .spre enphasized. Enhanced 
.utilization of coimmity resources such/ as academic schools, area voca-^^ 
tional centers, coniminity colleges and /on-the-job training are policy 
optipnS v^ich the department also seeks^o .expand and of vrtiich it hopes 
to make/j^dy fuller use. 

i Because the^^^^epartraent of Children and Family Services feels that 
it ^hks a responsibility to respond effectively and vdth a variety of 
alternatives to increased referrals frani courts and other criminal 
'justice agenpi^s and because it wants to accelerate and assist in 
carr>'ing^^ut the changes reconinended by the conmittee on National Goals 
gnd Standards > the Department of Children ancr l^aidly .Services has con- 

ceptu^lized prograjjis which are specially geared to' deal wi;th tr6ubled 

X ^ ' . . ■ . . ■ ' 
>'oufhs. For planning purposes, the Department has separated these new 

program thrusts into three .groups . ' Let lis discuss each, one by- one. 

The first major service area is pre-adjudication series - - services 

provided to >-ouths and their families referr^ on a delinquency petition 

to the court, but prior to adjudication of the specific charges involved. 

In relation to youths w1>o are intercepted in this pdinf in the criminal 

justice systesn, the Department , intends or currently offers two major services. 

The fiVst. pre- adjudication cptipn is the. utilization of ,the Depaltment 

of Children and Family Service's Bail Bond Project. This project is financed 

entirely by non-public rainey 3j\d provides a fimd for the posting of bail 

bonds for those*yotiths v^ip afv^ DCFS;wards on H^iom delinquenc)^ petitions 
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have been filed with a court and ^ho, in tjie opinion of the Department, 
are able to assume responsibility for appearing at trial without confine- 
ment , 

For other youths who are to: be confined prior to trial, a Detention 
Alternatives Project is planned/for in^ilementation in 1975. ' It is envisioned 
that the project will provide (tomamity-based alternatives to incarceration 
in a county detention building for, those youths jceferred by the coupT'vAom 
the court has determined do not- require a totaUy secure detention place- 
raent prior to the court adjudication hearing. These youths can be serviced 
more hunanely and potentially diverted from the syston if placed in an 
alternative center and it is to this end that the Department of Children 
and Family Services is working to in^ilement the detenti^ alternative project 
For youths who cannot be diverted pre-trial, /tte Department of Children 
and Family Services has developed several 'post^kdjudication services. Again, 
man>- of^ese projects are not yet operational, however, a timetable does 
^xist for ijnplrenientation and, these sendees * should be seen as practical 
altHjnatives to traditional soufces. 

ach of the several services (to be discussed in detail below) is 
'charactWirefd by a capacity to provide services to youths in a relatively 
individuiaized fashion. The services are tailored to the yuuth after an 
assessijfienr^f his needs and after an assessmVnt of his 'degr^ of, penetration 
into ihe jm^enile justice system. ' • / 

It should be onphasized that the Department of Children and Family 
Ser>'ices does not expect that-the classification s>'ste5fi which would allocate 
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youths to the five prograns dispssed below will be highly sophist icjatM 
ins troment. Instead, en5)hasis has been placed or. dewlopniental n^feos and 
actual deliver)' of serv^ices including those related tc vocational Snreer 
planning and youths may, on occasion, be placed into programs on^^ ex- ^ 
perijnental basis,^^ a result, the reader should not feel thay there will 
necessarily be marked differences between the types of youths/serviced by 
^3ch of these programs although, of Course, efforts will hefdad^ to tailor 
the participation of the youth ii^^y. particular program tbjds needs so as 
to deliver necessary services at a conoetitive cost. : 

The* first of the five programs being implemented for post -adjudication. ^ 
youths is the Required Sen' ices- Project. The Required^'Services Project is a 
project which revolves around the development o^'a^ short -tern (six to 18 T?eek) 
treatment and placement plan for youths who have been adjudicated as minors in 
need of supervision (MINS) and/or for adjudicated delinquents under 13 years, of 
age who are referred to DCFS pursuant to Article 5-2 of the JuveniJ^Court Act. 
Tljis project features an intensi\'e short -tenn effort to intervene in the^youthjs 
life and particularly his relaticsiship with his family -- before the d)^s- ^r. 
functional patterns v^ic^J^ught the youth in^ the.<:riminal justice s)^stem have 
become more unresponsive to services and wiiiie ije integration is more feasi^leC^ In 
cases wiierd family disoi?ganization is extreme, alternative longer teim housing' 
plans iij/y be arranged for the ''^th. This project is sch^uled/^OT'iJtplementatic 



* in ^ 



The Jmenile Probation Siqpport services Project provides siq^plemental short 



tena treatment or placement for less chronic ju\^enile offoiders^piaced formal 
or informal probation by a court authority. Clearly, tl^e access of youths ,to 
^e^c services 'is seen as a way to encourage the greater use of probation and, 

14.0 
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as a result, this project is, in loiae' senses , diversicmary. The services pro- 
vided are sup^einental to the •jtf'cAarion p£ficer*s regular duties and, as pro-. 
bationar>' ca^elo^ds are: freqpiiently large, these sendees are intended to allow 
for a inor^ highly direoted probationary e}q>erience for the youth. Again, this 
project is scheduled for iirolesnentation'on a4>ilot basis during 1975. 

The Unified Dejinquenc>' Intervention Services Project is desigi^ to 
pro\-ide for a network of post-adjudication, ccirmmity -based treatioent and 
rehabilitation alternatives for chrome delinquent youths convicted of less / 
serious felonies or "status" offenses vio are referred to the project by»the 
court in lieu of institutional coomtsjent. Project isplenentation will begin 
in-^e Fall of 1974. . ' " - ' \ 

The Juvenile Offenders Services PrQje<5t provides a net1vx>rk of post- 
•cative confoinity -based intensive treatHent alternatives for delinquent youths^, ^ 
The v-ouths selected for this program wilTbe those aJDN^icted of serious offenses, 
v^tip^ are refeiTed to DCFS in lieu of institutiorialired confinCTfint* This project 
i^ill be -u::55lenented in October of 1974 and is aiined at servicing a relati\^y 
hard -core population. * ^ • * . 

The DCFS Kards Reclaisation ?roject is the final element in the fiye-pronged 
att-ack on the needs of the post-adjudication youth-j4«<:h the-ifepartnent is 
currently nxxinting.. The*j4rds Reclamation -Project will develop alternative 
Intensive commity-base?l^eat3iiOT%, servi^ for thi^dren v^o are DCFS wards and 
f KiK) are presently coRirdtt^ to institutions priin/rily those witTiin tlie Juv^le 
Division oi the bep^rt^jenf^f Torrectibni^ Jt is ^^spected that such youth can be 
released vhth the pwrrfssion of the PartJle and Pardon Board to^ participate m 
conrmnity-ha.sed .^en^ices si^rVised by t3ii§ project and operated with strict * , 
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' .^n additional thrust"of the Department of Children and Family Setvices 
will be a specialized Manpower Services Program for law offev^gjg; teferred to 
the.-r5gpS^iit of Children and" Family Services. . - 

Because the youths in the aistody -of DCFS are primarilv- ca]minit)'-based . 
It will be possible to'invol\'e youths in cojinunity-b&sed manpower resoutces, 
altematiw high schools,, and on-the-job training to a ypry great extent. The 
funds' requested for ihe^:5enraentaa manpower progr-am will be used for both 
adjudicated and diversionary youth -ai4 have as their _ foundation the contention 
that manpower programs are most effective when delivered at a community level and 
integrated ^-ixh resources that the youth can utili::e after he* leaves his status. . 
^ as ^ Wd of the Department. ^Prinary ©nphasis will be placed on^a voucher system 
^ ' Sox paralysing service^Sr In the civilian mai^xa^er and education comamities;^ 



'iTOTclusion* 



_ Jh? Depart-Tii^Rt of Oiildren and Family Services which has a relatively broad 

!:pLnd4t? >^'^, recall) id^tifi^ii as- a key polic>: thrust the purveying 

i^^'-"'* J?^ -r^- sef^^^,t<S^. youths" Ihw Off^ders. As-^iresult of; thi? cfepartonsntal 

^> V v-v<^^^it=etest , ^ v*an^t^ of programs to service such youths has been developed and is 

tC."^ v'^^ncw .in ij^dT rf'Xcsi of implementation. Clearly, these- services are in some senses 

J^iS coi^titive' with! and in' sonie senses supplemental to sendees which already exist in 

the criminal justice syste.<i. ^ ^ »" 

j» . • * * 

The primary point of conpetition is between traditional, largely institu- 
tional alternatives for ' juv^eniiJLes (programs wliich, in the main, are operated by 
the Uiinois Sta^^e Department of Corrections) and the major focus on community ^ 
7 ^y^^^i^ * altciTiative?* to incarceration, which underlies the Department-* of Children and ^ 

^^•^^^■J'aniii^ bc^-ii-c>' activ;ities. The senfices provided to youths di\'ertcd either pre- 
^^^^^^Ik^^^^^^^ cu:^v,c5grBfetron afiTj.in the aain, supplenentaX to existing services which raay 



be offered by certain probation officers as individuals or through ^rtain 
probationar)' districts. 

toe iji?x)rtant issue in the mani?ower literature both for juveniles 
aijd adults has always been the variable efficacy of these services at a 
val*iety of painti in the criminal iustice system. With the experimentation * 
proposed by the Departn^nt of CSiildren and Family Services and with the up;' 
jading and syst^Jnatiring of the resources provided by the Juvenile DivisicHi 
Dep^irtmint <j Corrections such a "test'.case" is possible in Illinois to a 

"grearer- Extent, "^rhan alirost any oth^r state. 

,~ r ' ' . tt 

As ';i resiilt; the ef fectiv-eness of the services delivered -by both agencies 

. of "staf^ {^ovemmeat ^111 be one of the major focuses of attention for evaluation ^ 

torts By tho Correct ionai.^^fanpower Serpx:-es Unit, of the Illinois Law Snforcanent 

Casnission. . - \ * . ' 

1., ise recoTOiond that $100';0Q0 be prqvidcgi for diversionary manpower 
yv^ucacrs for older juveniles who ore training r^ady , but \Ao have no specific 
skills vvhioh would enable them to receive iimediate job- placement. Nbst of 
these youths should come from th^'Cook County^ are*ad^^ this area has a serious 
juvenile unemployment and crime problem. / 

2* We reconmend funding in the aiibunt of $90,000 to provide for the 
part icipation o£ delinquent youths in alternative high schools which have been 
Indent if led as being iit)re responsive to the educational neSds of the youths in- 
volved than the traditional public school model would be. Alternative higji 
schools either public or private which can provide youths with special services 
would be potential placements within' this voucher program. 



t 

3. In order to adequately administer jJiese two voucher programs within 
the Departjnent of Children and Family Services , we recojiinend $22^000 in federal ^ 
fundings Sinple administrative controls to enable the service voucher system to 
be administrativ^ely evaluated and, if success&l, replicated ar^ essehtial to* 
the demonstration inp'act of the, project. ^ - 

4. After a juvenile under^h^up^rvision o£ tiie Department. of Ouldrrai 
and Family Services has received ba^ic ^hic^tional skills and/br iob trainiiig, 
that individual is ready fo^^job placement. We recommend that a cqiacity^^fi^^ 
such placement and coaching be cfeveloped within the 'Department of Children aixi ! 
Family Services. We ^ recommend that $86,000 be provided for job coadiing ^ and, 
counseling for juveniles within the Department of Children aM Family Services 
who are job ready at the time of intake or \dio become job ready as a result of 
participation in other DCFS effort^. After placeroait, job coaching services to 
increas^H^tention and job satisfaction are also geimain. 



CHAPTER 'FIVE:-- J^AIL AND OOUKT SERVICES 
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• A major focyg-'of the Law 0££en4er's Planning Task Force has 

beeft services for clients who are serviced by agencies of state 

•government and clients ^'ho have penetrated relatively deeply into 

^the criminal justice system. As. the introduction to this report 

indicated, there are many clients who are diverted at the station- 

house, at the court house, and through short-tem incarceration in 

» 

jails vvto also need manpower services; current services lack variety 

and are relatively unsophisticated in comparison to either penitentiary 

,or communit>'-based manpower resources. 

Diversionary services and services offered at the early stages of 

the criminal justice systCTi are of great interest not only to manpower 

plsmners, but also .to^criminal experts. A variety of manpower and 

ctijninal justice goals frequently can be maximized >by^ intervening relatively 
♦ 

•early in the criininal justice process. Among these §oals are the following: 

1. Intervention early in the criminal justice process can 
re^ce the extent to vMch clients are^tigraa- 

Mzed by criminal sanctions and, in addition,' ' • 
^; can reduce the extent to which 'vlaluable *ties 

to family, job and conmunity are broken by 

incarceration. The two most si^ificant forms 
1 of such early intervention are probation and^ 

pre-trial diversion. \ * 

2. Systematized Cooperative working agreanents 

, . ' between local. correctional institutions, particu- 

larly jails, and conrnmity-based manpower services^ 
y ^ can avoid the costly duplication of. services in the 
'manpower area on the local level. The correctional 
client profits by having an opportunity to train 

with ordinary .citizens rather thto being constantly I 

in the cai^miionship of- other law offaiders. In 
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additioitK^e variety of services which can be offered* 
to law-off^nieri through the integration of criminal 
justice agencies with canminity-based manpower re^ 
is far greater than those that could be of fer^ in 
institutionally-based training programs, 'Fifcally, 
the taxpayer profits because the cost of training at 
any given level of excellence is in almost all cases 
far lower using cocnmunity-bas^* resources than the * * 
cost for similar services in an^nstitutional setting 
For the law-offender vjho is aij^eady trained, work 
release provides the same befnj^fits53. 

' ^ c 




- 3/' Early intervention in the Criminal justice system 
through diversionary or coninunity-based alternatives 
to penitentiary incarperation also reduces the extent 
to which the connunity suffers a loss of eamings-/by 
the incarceration of a law offof^er. Keeping law/ 
offenders working a»i aBl^e to support their famines 
reduces the public welfare costs of A conminity and 
also faciliti^tes family' stability,. 

4. Finally, by avoiding irffiarceration of less criminally- 
oriented offenders with hardened criminals, the chances 
for the further criminalization of law' of fenders are . 
reduced. It is frecjuentiy - - and unfortunately 
. truthfully - - said that prisons and training s<aK>ols 
ca5i be d "university for crime", ^ reducing .the 
extent to whichllaw offenders (particularly misdemeanants 
and first offenders) are brought into continuous contact 
with hardened ciiiMnal^r'w^ enhance the probability 
that raanpov^jservices directed at lawful enp^oyment 



^ will' tSl^>successi 
Fot all of thes^ reasons, ihte vent ion relatively early in the criminal 
justice system has become aA ai^ea of greater and greater interest 
throughout the country and throughout Illinqis^in recent years, ^ 
The agencies of government vAiiqh piwide services- to offenders 
at the station house, court and jail leyels are, in the main, agencies 
of local govemnent in contrast to the state agencies provide 
services to offenders who are relatively "deep" into the criminal justice 
continuun. As a result, the size of the agencies involved early in f 
the criminal justice system has been small and in part because of numerous 
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political subdivisions - - services are ^s^U^ti^es poorly integrated, 
"l ' less professiWl and/oi; offered on a less-than-co^t-effective scale. 
/ Let us briefly take stock of the major points of the criminal justice . 

systan at the loca\leyel and highlight some opportunities which exist 
for the ijirprbvement o^ manpower sendees for law offenders i^i the care 
and custody of locally administered criminal justice institutions, 

li>. the area of court diversion (see Figure 5*1 for the idealized court- 
based manpcftv^ model) we have se^n increasing interest throughout the 
country and in Illinois in increasing the extent to which the discretion 
of the prosecutorial^, dm of the criminal justice system can be used to 
facilitate the ^reintegration of the alleged law offender without a 

deleterious ijT^^act.on comrnmity. security. Currently, titere is. a sub-* 
• * * * . 

stantial -amount of couH diversion, but much of it is ad hoc and not part 
of a fcmalized progr^. As a result, state's attorneys do not have aj 
their dis^^^l'^tailfed vocational assgsan^itTlfoi: clients foiM^ran 
court ^iversion is contQi5)lated, and as a result, ^ey have a less-than- 
optional level of information about the manpower needs of the clients for 

'whom they may be contai^lating diversion.. In addition,, for many clients 
vrtio have even relatively obvious enqployment needs,, there are too few 
resources at the xommunity-based level v^ich stand ready to provide 

^ assistance to the court in promoting the job placement and job retention 
of law offenders. 

At the jail ],evel, there are similar organizational, problems.' Most 
jails lack a screening unit v^ich can identify and select the crijninal\ 
justice clientsvwho could raost probably profit from manpovrer services. 
Further, few jails have an "outreach" capacity to systematically 
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identify alternatives to incarceration forjVaridus types of clients^ 



v4io could be successfully diverted to manppwer services or who need 

« ' i 

drug ^U5e, or mental liealths^ 



specialized services in the alcohol abuse, 
4 

areas. ' ' ^ ' 

V^nalysia of jail populat^n reveajls that few jails have an I 
adequate average daily population to j isrify the development. of extensive 
institutional training programs. As a result, the inwlvferaent of offenders - 
(on a study-release basis) in local manpower resources is a' preferable 
option - service vouchers could p|X)vide flexibility to local communities 
\^o were interested in pioneering a systematic manpower design for <:ourt/ 
jail/p^bation offenders. , * . ^ 

The Cook County Department of Correction is, of cpurse, an exceptional 
case. With an averagf daily population of 3,000 to 4,000 offenders - - 
'most awaiting triai - - the possibility of manpower progranniing within 
the walls clearly exists...- 

Cook Cotinty has capitalized on, this opportunity. . Within the Cook 
County 'Jail -a not-for-profit corporation - - PACE* Institute - - offers 
vocational counseling, prevocational training and remedial academic 
education. ' ' i • * • . ^ . 

PACE Institute heA expanded in recent years because its reputation for 

quality" services has elicited monetary support from both the pii>lic and 

private sector, ^eryicing -80, to lOCf offenders at any given time, it prepares 

I it 
250 to 300 bf fenders a year for release. 

# 

An. expansion of the PACE pirogfam to include services for the women *s . 
division of the Cook County Department of Corrections is planned; the Illinois 
Law Enforcement Canmis^ion has reserved funding for swqh remedial and~pre- 
vocational servic'es to women off^ders. 
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^ A ver>'. hopeful trend in Illinois criminal justice -services has * 
bffen an increased emphasis on work-release for j)ostiConviction jail * 
.clients. This desirable trendSin post- convictipi. services not only""- 
facilitates the vocational reMhsitation of the offender, but also 
prcRote^'h^s ^ility to ^port his family and jsaintain his relatiorships 
with the coninuaity. There is even- reason to b'elieve that several conmunities 
could expand into sen'ice 'areas jf funds permitted it. ' . 

^'ith increased enphasis on inaintainihg inirijLjnal physical standards 
6f health and hygiene within- jails, a trend tiJWards "the regionalization 
of 3|^ntIon facilities is receiving Serious considerati9n. This trend 
towards -regionalization' of jail and detention facilities bodes well for the 
<developni|;^of manpower servljks as it provides an expanded and stable 
client population fdtevhcmi" more professional and conrolete services are 
(ecoRonically) wan^ted. There are especially attractive opportunities 

,for an expansion of senrices in locales movong in a regional direction \^*lich 

* * ' > - 

should i>e further explored. 

, i'n the area of probation, several factors .limit the effectiveness of . 
W^^gt is conceptVially one of the nost. appealing options of the criminal 
jus'tice system. T\%'o serious problems in probationr seem to be relatively 
high case loais conbined with relatively poor access for probationers 

^o faanpower and other rehabilitative services* within the comnunity. More 

* 

• effectiv^^lient adv'ocac)' by probation workers and in5)royed referral 

resources 'foK^l^bation officers to jobs and training resources would enhance 

* * \ • . ' 
the manpower potential of probation. Clearly, the funding of manpower 

♦ service vouchers would also be a helpful step towards more successful 
progr^^rShing at .the probationar>' level. 



Proposed Action Strategy 

(1) Diversion 

Manpo\s'er service units, in jails able to screen defendants into 
various categBrtet, uf eii^loyment readiness and. reccnroend conmunit)' 
pla^^nts for individuals viho are work-ready would be an important 
ejqjansion of manpower services for law offenders and an aid to pretrial 
diversionary efforts. . . ' 

The function of manpower screening units in jails should be an 

aid to authorities in performing t«o screening functions. The first • 

V 

screening function is to remove from the priainal justice system 

alcoholic, drug- using, and*fiiental health clients v^o can be better 

"lerviced by coninunity-based social services outside of the criminal 

. • ' . ■ ■ * v 

justice system to as gXeat an extent as possible without undeimining the 

quality of public .safety^ The second function is to aid law offenders - 

who are work- ready or training-ready to develop an en5)loyability plan. 

Such a manpower screening unit would also gi^^ assistance to local 

criminal justice agencies in their efforts to involve -local ccranunity 

resources and business organizaticrns in offender rehabilitation, and • 

Would greatly aid in prcnnoting pretrial diversion. However, for its 

efforts to be fuliy successful, it laist have the assistance of a job 

placraent and coacl^ing program % - services vrtiidi are discussed beldw. 

(2) Job Placement and Coaching 

Job placonent and job coaching programs could be developed in any 
community where a sizeable flow of clients either through a court 
divers ionar>' program or from jail to probation exists. Such a unit would 
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facilitate the job placesnent of offenders and would provide siqjportive 
sendees to both the offender axii the ecqployer to facilitate job retention. 
Many studies of corrections and of correctional clients seem to indicate 
that job placement and post- release supportive services are the single best 
rnyestment<hat one can make to reduce recidivism and promote vocational 
re integration;, as a result, heavy en5>hasis must be placed 'on these ^ 
supportive service areas. 

In conFSjnities vvhere here are sizeable nmberS of (jffenders, programs 
which serv^e law offenders' alone may be appropriate. However, ii\otiier , 

^ comniunities, wtrere the flow of law offenders .is liot large enough ti> make > 
it desirable to create a "law offender only" jk)b pla.cenient program^ 
cooperative agreements with public employment resources^ such as the 

^ Di\-ision of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Illinois State En^ploynent 
Service may be a viable alternative. Additionally, volunteer efforts ^ 
utilizing the sendees- of clubs and organizations such 'as the Illinois 
State Ja>xees who state an interest in the placement of offenders may 
provide a la>-cost, high-benefit pac)cage of placement and Coaching 
ser\i.ces. 

It is in5X)rtant to stress here, as i^ other sections of this report, 
that job placement is only the first step tovs^rds the vocati^ial reintegration 
of an offender. Job retention is the '"ball game"; extensive supportive 
sendees are required in order to facilitate retention of enqjloyraent / 
by offenders. 

A single job placen>ent arid coaching capacity within each of the 
several major urban comnunities in Illinois could aid numerous j^iases 
of a conrajnit)^- based correctional system, including court diversionary 
programs, probation, jail-based programs (sixih.as wwk-release units), 
and the State's parole systoa. / * 

• 153 - ^ ' 
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(3) ConHaunity Work Release 

« 

For many offenders, little is to be gained by incarcerating the 
law offender in, a jail after comdction. Jails typically have few 
programs either of a therapeutic or wcational rdiabilitative nature 
as most jails are t^o small to support a conplex program structure. 
The odds of developing\sophisticated progfanming at the jail level are low 
jn all but a fe\> urban areas for many cosupelling reasons - - shortage of 
•physical space, cost, and la:rge fluctuations in population size. 

* ftork. release provides an alternative .to a x:c^lex program structure 
by ''facilitating the selective and cost-effective utilization of exist- 
ing conrmiijitv-based e5i?)lo>TT5ent ; manp^^^r, aijd therap>^ rpsources. 
In addition, it pro\ldes a semi-supervise^'s^tting in v,tiich the- client 
is provided with some controls (to protect ccHnmmity safety) but at the 
same tiine has adequate opportunity to test his new capacities* so that 
his behavior can be. realistic, given the demands of torammity living. 

Perhaps most iir^rtantly of all, the offender has an opportunity 
to retain his close ties with his family and friends and to provide 
"financial support for his fairdly during the period of his placement in 
the Vtork Release Program, .-^s placaneitt as frequently a difficult)- 
for 'Aork Release Programs, the kinds of cooperativ-e relationships 
discussed above with coninunity-based job placenent resources should^ 
be a facet of ever>^ jail-based Work Release Program: 

(4) Manpov.'cr Vouchers 

/ 

Many clients have con5)lex patterns of needs and/ox 5uch. dissimilar ' 
needb» that it is difficult to develop program strxKZtures which are 
truly resfonsive to the .indi\ddual law offender in question. As a result, 
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one of the more cost-effective .solutions fim the State of Illijiois' 
perspective may be to develop manpower \^oud^^rs ^4rich can be utilized 
by clients for a .wide range of sen-icgs . &icH wuthers would, ^low 
criminal justice clients iMith the consent of the supervisory law 
enforcement authority inwlved) to purchase. services within existing 
raai^'er ,and rehabilitation programs 'to facilitate ^ir vocational 
reintegration into the lawful ccranunity. 

The purchase of services in programs^"^ which were not designed 
specifically for law offenders has a number of desirable consequences. 
First of all, it avoids the" stigma attached to participating in pro- 
grains which are identified in the piilic eye as "b^ing for cons only".- 
T>'pically, programs v%1iich deal extensively or excli^ivel^,with law 
offenders have dn aura about thm fthich is disadvantageous for job place- 
iBent ana conrnunity relation. In addition, the utilization of manpc^r 
v^ucher^ facilitates the most cost-beneficiai use of existing resources 
by allo^N'ing offenders and correctional workers to- choose among a * • 
variety of nr^^gran^ for the njost appropriate^ "program mix'\ 

FiTiaiiy, by proroting social nixing bei;ween law offenders and ordinary 

citizens, the utilization of manpower vouchers accelerates the process of 

reintegration into .the aCTimitv- and provides the offender with an 

opportunit>- to make friends and develop a rapport with ordinar)^ citizens 

• ^ < . 

who can exert use fid and positive. peer pressure. 

On the basis of current experience^ we believe coniniBiity colleges are 

r 

an especially useful connunity^ resource. 



(5) Career Developffioit Programing Within Jails .* - 

For the Colk Count)' Department of Corrections, vcfer^g adequate clients 
for "in-jairVrogranming are avail^le, PACE Institution continues to': 

p 

represent a hi^ly viable subcontractor for delivering, prevocational 
and remedial (academic) services to. Offenders. / • 

Elsewhere in the stgte, however; few jails are large enough- '^6 ^^rrant 
a substantial conraitjnent to the developnient of progranming within the 
facility itself. For those jails in the State which do have an adequate ' 
population to support limited prograniiiing, ^career developsnent and- 
exploration exercises seem to' be the most , relevant"" single ii^ut. Career 
development should be construed to include vocational <»unseling ,. career 
exploration, pre -vocational tjaining ahd-lijoited academic remedial 
instruction. ' * ' 

>^ . - o 

Career deyelopnenf exercises similar to the program currently utilised 
in 'the .State's correctional institutions will help projoote career direction 
for clients serving sentences within jails^or in jails ai^aitHig trials; 
Such clients will then be able to better use- bot3i isj^iqx^wer vouchers, *job 
placeinent and developn^t services. ^ i 

Broadly construed, career development servicers would Jiave the - 
follopA^ing three major iA^jacts: . * * ^ - . 

1.^ First, it wduld iielp the offender identic iotk^ 

his stren^gths tod his needs and,- thus, focus &e . ' 
direction of his* post-release reintegration^ * * / , • 

12. Secondly y career developpient exercijsiis would* tend • 

to idejitify his social service optionsSand to help . , / 
him select sources of aid witbiti the cc^bswnity 
which are iBpst rele^i^ant to the pl^ of action he " 
has identified. " - 
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3. Finally, career developmoit ^exercises teach 
- ^mi^'t be broadly called "lifemanship"' skills-, 
, * skills which are related to the successful function- 

' " ing'Of the offender in the camnunity after his release 

from, close supervision. Skills such as Job-seeking 
^* ' skills, job«-retentdoi> skills^, tod interpersonal- 

, cq2iJ^ skills are useful not only in proiooting the 
offender's readjustment and preventing^^s 
. r- , 'Tecidia^tiomy but .in addition, *are essential to 

; ^ t his vocational reintegration. 

• (6) Alcohol/Drug Offende^ PK)}?rains ' 

- .\lcoholix: and drug offenders have ti^itionally been twp client groups 

v^itiiin the criminal justice system which are selected out of manpower program- 

'mln'g by service providers because other services are viewed as a pre-requisite. 

.We belittV^ that these two tlient groups must be seriously dealt .j?ith and^ 

'*•"_-'...-•■''. ' ' - 

•s?rviced'.5e^:a'^,they are disproport^icmately preseijt in the criminal justice 



^ ^ : However, ^enlces'^a these clients present the planner with several^ 
.p^^lans because: ' * 

^ \ (1) Criminarjustice planners u§uaily have iittle, ^ 

.. . ;^ . *if any -expertise in eithe^f .these ate^s, ' 1" 

> . • (2) There are few statistics available to detemiife* 
„ ' ' the extent of the problem at different junctures 

of the criminal justice systan and, ' • ^ '^ 

> ' " . * y. ■» 

'.C (2) An ajssiin^^tion is made- that these ^vodient 

" ^ , - - . . gXpi^s re lRt fi t o. th ^-^^ minol jua$ ice system'in 
^ * ' a similar manner. - 

To reduc? the^ traditional probiejas progranming for these clients will • 

' b§ developed in cooperation with state and local agencies which special-ize in 

; drugs and alcoholism on the state level (specifically the Dangerous Dipgs 

Cormissioh and th^^ ^j^rtment oT>fent*ai" Health) • As with other programs in^ 

this report, o^g^^in^ data collection wil.1 be reajiiired.^ Analysis will be 

performed'^ to carefiilly define the relationship , of each of the^^e client groups 

to the criminal j us tice^sy'stera ai^ icjentify the service- related (especially ' 

manpower) ^imp^li cat ions of these findings, ^ - ^' , 
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Currently we believe that the drug offender contributes disproportion- 
ately to th^ criioe problenis of urban areas by canmitting crijiies to su^jport 
a habit. By contrast, the alcoholic offender seldom conmits crijoes but is 
vievN^ed by Inany as a piilic nuisance, A rq^ving doot of arrest/release/ 
rear3f>?st of alcoholics, clogs the "head end" of the criminal justice system 
in some dities (police, court, jail). Planners feel that drug and alcoholic 

r 

law of.ffendei^s, because of the multiplicity of theii' problems need extended 
follow Gp se^ces in order to build a new life style. As a result priority 
vdll be placed on n^- institutional diversionary or post release services 
wtich e>q)licitely address follow \jp needs end service delivery st^tegies. 

Conclusion 

I 

By en^hasizing the capacities discussed in this chapter pn coraniunityr 
based correctional manpower opportunities, we can expect the State to ex- 
perienqe three major- consequences. 

-Fi^t, and perhaps the most iji^Kxrtant of the consequences in die long 
run wouTd be to Teduce the destructive consequences of institutionalizing 
larger population than is required by the mandate of public safety. * By 
placing offendeij&s^o are committed to criminal careers among those who 
are and by breaking ijp' families and careers in the process, society does 
Itself rtO- service;* instead," it sows the seeds of resentment and hostility 
•which it later re£q>s iij the ftprm of reciclivism. Society does itself this 
disservice at a staggering cost as some correctipnar programs cost as much 
as $1^;008 per year, per client to operate'. Extravagant institutionali- 
'Nation of clients is sin^jly a 1uxut>' which our society cannot afford. 
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An additional consequence (and an easier consequence to measinre) 

would be a direct incre^e in the earnings, job skills, family in'conie^and 

family stability of offenders who are diverted early in the criminal justice ^ 

and pro\'idecJ with manpower services siq)portive to their reintegration. These - 

positive consequences could be expected ta occur sijailtaneous with a reduction' 

* ^ • 

in total criminal justice system costs and in the welfare dependency of 
families who \could. otherwise have no means of support? other than general 
assistance. ^ 

A final significant, but aomewhat hunanistic,* consequence which would 
accrue to Illinois by improving the criminal ju&tice manpower programs • 
available on the local level is an expansion of the occupa^JLonaX and training 
oppaxtunities for a segjnent of Illinois society - - law offenders — 
which have, in the past, been excluded from the general .Qi5)loymsnt and 
vocational life of the State. ^ ' ^ < 

Illinois is COTinitted to the notion that, just as crime causes are 
found' in local canraunities so are its' solution^. By enhancing locll 
runpower offender services, we dre convinced that the offenders and * 
comnunities involved will be well served. \ 

r * ' ~ 

Reconrnended Funding " * , • - 

1. 3 Manpower Screening Units to divert and refer clients 



1 funded for 10 months- in FY 75 
» 1 fuoded'for 6 months in FY 75 
-1 funded for 4 months in FY 75 



$105,000 
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* 

2. 2 fiiil s'drvice iiK>del Work Release Programs ^ including 
jdb 'coaching staff atTHe county iSrei ' 

■ r • . . $80,000 

3. Technical Assistance to jails on manpower 
planning for FY 76 

$20,000 

4\ Service Vouchers^ ^ $100,000 

^» \^ocaj>ienal Counseliflg/Career Deyelbpment 

\. .Ongoing funding of PACE Institute ■ " $-50,000 

2 *^ail/prpbation.inodels*( including/ . 

jbU placement and coaching co§ts) ^ $100,000 

6. Alcohol/Drug Offender Prograsis 

, \ Alcohol ' / . . ■ / $176,000 

^ Drug " ' . $250,000 



It is reconraended that tfife funds above (except for 3) be viewed as the 
''state 's'' share of the funding package^ with an additional 50% to he ear- 
niarked by l^cal prme sponsors as a ''match" from their Title I'CETA funds, 
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CHAPTER SIX: METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN PLANNING 

« • # 

Partially as a warning to the reader that the work pre$ented in * 
this report is far from definitive, and partially because of the in»- 
trinsic interest of the methodological problems that we faced in this 
planning effort, it is ijT5X)rtant to enumerate some of the most signif- 
icant problems we encoCta^ered. We do not mention these problems to 
escape responsibility for the .conclusions we ultjjnately ^reached. We 
have made concrete suggestions about activities vrtiich the State should 
undertake over the next year to rediice the extent to which the problems 
enumerated in our report undermine the manpower system. 

Perhaps the single greatest problem that we faced in the developiftent 
of a manpower plan to law offenders was a shortage of information about 
the criminal justice system and the clients who move4 through that system. 
In chapter, one \se discussed the number of clients vrtio needed service iti 

gross temts. However, the'large bulk of the clients in the criminal ju^t* 
^ystem who are serviced through coinmmity alternatives to incarceration 
(primarily station house diversion and probatioipi^^are xlients about \^om 
we know the least. Although individual case records indicate that ip^ny 
of these clients participate in manpower services offered to the/ general 
public (i.c^., not specifically for law offenders) we know relatively 
little about the extent ,to which law-offenders consume these manpower 
services' and .what the effects, if any, are experienced in terms of reten- 
tion, earnings, and promotion for this client population. 

161 
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An additional problem is the Shortage of labor- market •infona- 
ation which is tailored to the unique employment D'roblon of law 
offenders. While tjiei^e is substantia information* on the demand for 
workers within Illinois, it is *diff icult to interpret this generalized 
demand information into figures \diich would be useful for planning for , 
our unique population. At the sijnplest level, vMle there mdy be a 
substantial demand in Illinois for bank tellers, there is not necessar- 
ily a substantial demand for law offender bank tellers. , . ' ' 

The Illinois CfMP Program has developed some labor market infor- • 
nation which covers the Chicago metropolitan area. IMs report, authored 
by SAFER Foundation as part of the Jllinqis QSMP Program, was recently 
released for use by the Department of Corrections Vocational Counseling 
Program. Although the report covers 250 occupations (arfd requires 130 " 
pages 0f printing to reproduce)^ it is only a first step toward addressing 
a brOadlr problem. *^ . i i 

in addition to the difficulty in interpreting ^^xiiting demand-based ; 
iiiformation, there is a serious methojdologicaL-problefn ^t)osei.by tljis de- 
. mand information in the absence of equally specific supply -ijoformitioiji. 
While we knpw that there is a.substant:^al market for auto mechanics who. 
are .able to work on cirs with thp rnost recent emission control devices, 
we do not necessarjLly know that this high danand is not met by an adequate 
supply of workers > soon to be graduated from the State's community colleges 
and technical institutions. As a result, offender-manpower authorities 
cannot easily differentiate between high aggregate <iemara and high net 
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demand for workers. .There is a constant risk that, by the^time peniten- 
tiaries and "other criminal jystite institutions ''tool iq)" to deliver • 
training in any specific trade or profession, other state .manpower 
agencies may have^already met the existijig"^d^iiand by the expansion of 

skill center and jimior- college- level prograftis in the same trade area. 
We believe that the Bureau of Labor Statistics is adopting an increasing 
en5)hasis on supply information in addition to its traditional enphasis 

'on demand information, and it is possible that within the next two to 
three years ^at inariy manpower clanning groups will have more adequate 

^ supply information at their disposal than^ is currently the case. - / 

■ Another methodological problem faced ^y pur group was that in the ^ 
pas^, criminals justice manpower programming has been^typified by m ^ j 
relatively little law offender involvement. There has been relatively., vt? 
little informatioii (with the except ion, x)£^lients who have participated, . 

in the Vocational Coimseling Program of the\State Department of Correc- ' 

♦ - J * ' 

• tions) concerning the interests, of law otfenders. As a, result, it has 
been difficult to propose , strategies that a::e responsive to client interests 
because there is relatively little, information on client inteiests. Logis- 
tical problems limit the extent idiich many manpower agencies can involve 
law offenders ifia^e directly in the planning and evaluation of the manpower 
^programs although all agencies can do better than they have. It is 
worth nqting .tiaat law offenders were, involved in the work of this task 
force arid that several of ^e meetings which led to the formulation of - 
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this reporr were, held in crinu^ial justice "institutions with law-QfJ^nders- , . •*] 

- participating in the discussion and debates^ . • ' r; 

Because manpower services have befeh de-livexed by a Variety; of . \ 

. institutions -thi^ough d variety of criminal 'justice dixect service \ 

. ■ ' ' • • ' ' */ ^' ' > ■ 

^ agencies the little information \Aich ^i^ts is^ inibonQ)atible; a^^a re-^ . . 

suit we cannot waluate the effectiveness of different types of seifVjilcis> 

- delivery systems., and intervention pbints. 'There, is relatively. iittle^ 
information on the consun^t^ of manpower sendees ^by l5fw -offenders , on 

* . • ■ * 

the achievement .of instructional objectives by law offenders who ^partici- 
pate in either .institutional pr community-based manpower, progr^ .(because 

\ ' \ 'I. : ^ ■ • . " ^' ' \ . ■ 

\ ' neither uses a pre/post test design) or^on •j.ob-re'tention and earnings as, 

a fuj^ction^of prior training and education^ Some data. will be collected 
through several' evaliiation efforts duriij^g the sjaramer and J^l concerning 
programs fimde^d^y. the/Correctional Manpower Iftiit of the Illinoii'^taw 

Enforcement Conmissif^i; however^ there is, at this time, fragmentary in- 
formation which is not adequately coiiprehensive, valid ^ or reliable for 
• plahning purposes. ' < ' ' . » ^ 

. . , Clearl)^, what .is needed is for the v^ibus* manpcw to joint- 

ly di^jyelop- a' shareci^dkta •base, which all Illinois m^power agencies can dr^aw . , 
, ^x)n in pl^ii^g programs and making ftinding decisions. We recomniend tha% 
,such a data base be developed and that direct service ag^ricies operating 
manpower pirogra/ns thrpugh aiiy of a* variety of ftittding sources be required* 
• to kQep 9ertain identical iteJas of data which will make thosQ prograilis - 
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Another ijiportant methodological problem in establisMng goals 
and standards for the delivery of manpower services to law offenders 
is the lade of intuitively pbvibus reference points for performances >^ 
standards. Since many offenders return to neighborhoods in'v^iich 
employment may be very^ difficult for young mles to obtain, wiiether 
the/ are offenders or not, many traditional standards for job place- 
. ment and retention may be totally inapplicable. In the main, criminal 
yjusfice institutions deal f».ith clients^^^^S^iia^^em^ character- 
istics quite similar to the characteristics, of n^ersons. in tke general 
population who are most fre<:iuer]tly* unemployed^ who are put of w-ork for 
the longest peripds, w^o are the first to be laid^off ajid the JLast to 
be -rehired, and w+i^ are frequently pigeqn-holed in dead-end, non- 
promotional positions. §ince the aspirations of law offenders tend to' • 
be relatively 'middle clas^^ it is of great concern to us that the system 
^ of manpower services Yor law off^derk brealk through many of the problems ^ 



which lock persons with these denyographic characteristics into low-payi^, ^ 



dead-Qrtd px>sitions. Obviously, it is even harder to develop a manpower 
system capable of doing this for law offenders than it would.be for persons 
of similar demographic and achievement J>ackgrounds who did not,. in acSiition, 
ha"ve the^ emplovinenttdisadv^tages of law offender status. ' 

Depending -on X^e reference groups to w1iich.one cong^ares the perfprmsjp^ ..^^ 
of lau- offenders in the l^o^ market ^one canes up. with \^n^inc ev^^::^*<1 
atxons of current efforts. Offenders do nat, ho^^ver, sean to DerfoTii^jparic^^i 
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worse in training than any major client group for whcsn federal agencies 
and state rehabilitation agencies offer pro|ra^. As a result, we be- 
lieve th&t there is no reason \Aiy law offe^rs cannot be at least as 

A 

successful in enployment as other disadvantaged groups have been 

and thus overccHne their poor work hi^ories and chronic underen5>loydi^t. 

It is conceivable that since law offenders tend to have souewhat hi^er 

initiative levels and earning e>|>ectations than many other disadvantaged 

or handicapped popuiritions, law offenders may be more fully rehabilitated 

than sonie client, groups, • • • ^ ^ 

One issue which is ©f .considerable concern, given the' relatively . 

high cost per pupil associated with providing , law offenders with manpower 

services, is the question of establishing a point of diininishing returns. 

Currently, many types of programs with widely \^rying per-cUent costs 

au^d lengths of training are offered to law offenders and Illinois 

mahpower agencies are not in a position to offer judgment as to the 

relative cost-effectiveness of varying degrees of training or varying 

levelj of per-client expenditure. Some, perhaps many, programs" may be 

too <^^h'- A major priority for the next two years shoxild be to identify 

thP m6^etar>- and non-monetary retuins offered by manpower programs at a 

v^ciet>'-.4|f levels of intensiveness and expenditure so that^w can identify 

v\ ^ ■ V . 

levels of -spending which, to some extent, optimize the State's return on- 

♦ 

'its investment.^ 
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Perhaps the laost sev'ere raetlwdolagical problem faced in deveJLoping 
this plan is the- fact that ther^ are no successful models for the delivery 
of n^tgcs^rer- services for Offenders. Although Illinois is one of the 
nation's deaders, we are dissatisfied vdth our .current level of success. 
As a result, ve are in, the position^^ trail blazers vcho imist make cer- 
tai?/?iecisiDns in relative ignorance and trad certsoh- trails which no one 
ei^has vet expldred- Ifequestionably, there will be failures as a re- ^ 
sait.-(^lthc atpi??5S;^lal nature ^^^ffii tsir efforts. However, we would rather 

£aci*^^Sir^.^^ viU be a nationally signif- 

icant effort and that Jllinois can be a i^der in a significant ney field 
of fgsapower than-lo sbj: a^s^ the challenge of being the first to 
address fort2slghtIy- the issii^ .discussed in this report. 

Prograirmatic Rec-onmendiations ^ • " 

As the problems 'raised Jji planning are interagenc)' and raulti -agency 
in nature, and as they ^re highly technical we reconinend the following: 

(1) That the manpower and direct ser\d.ce agencies 

' draw L5).a standardized "basio^information" sheet 
/which will describe each law of fender. manpower 
program (gftals, scope, method, cost) in^ comparable 
terms. Su^ a document should become part of the 
funding s>'^tQn of each agenc>'. 

(2) 1 That a condition of future grants *and contractual 
awards, for more than 30 pupils p^ year be that 
g^eral and intake data be gathered as^^ell a3^ 
follow-tjp information on ptfst release ^loyment 
by parole or probation authorities at 30 d^^ and 

' 90 days after release or progtam co5i5)letion. • 
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(3) That such information (1^2 above} be' 
cateiogued and made generally available 
at 6 nonth intervals. 

/ 

(4) That the inwlvement of private ifidustr>% 
labor and educators be -encouraged and the 
periodic assessments of services such 

as those perfomed by the Division of Vocational 
§ Technical Education be used in planning. 

t continued staff suj^rt for the 
'Go\'emor's Advisory Council on ^^anpower 
and other interested agencies be provided 
the Law Offender's Planning Task Force. 

That specific measures of logisticaL *su|^rt 
(absented rates, nuinber of contact hours per 
day, etc.) be developed and standards set for^ 
these critical (non-manpo^^er) supporti\^ 
service areas as a condition of fluid avard. 




! (7) That the rich opportiijiities for evaluation 
• and the research potential- offered by the 
ccxHplex manpoicer service program structure 
of Illinois * severai crimnal justice service 
agencies be exploited by .more intensive and 
methodologically conq^lete studies of existing 
' efforts. . • ' ' 



Funding pecoinfendations 



(1) That the interagency, clearing house and technical 
.assistance function of the Correctional Manpower 

• Sen^ices Unit of the Illinois Law Enforcement * 
^ be continued under CEJA ($114,000). 

(2) That "third part/' e\aluations of elected 
program areas 'be coiimssioned to facilitate 

. planning for FY 76 (250,000)". \^ 
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CHAPTER SEVES: RECAP AND ODNaUSIONS 

Basic Tnesis — • - 

The basic thesis of the Task Force is that nanpower senrices and 
econaaic opportunities for law offenders will help reduce crime and will 
increase the State's wealth of trained marqxDwer. In scxne cases - - 
perhaps iDost cases - - crime is a function of economic: and personal 
frustration; acce5^-*«ajAfitiBate, reniunerative opportunities give law 
offenders a realistic alternative to crime. 

l^orking co-operatively, Illinois manpower and criminal justice 

agencies have fonmilatQd a plan for the deliver)^ of manpower services Hd 

law offenders at each of several points in the criminal justice systCTi. » 

This plan is based upon a frank assessment of current logistical and* 

programnatic difficulties experienced by the several agencies and levels 

of government involved. t 

« 

The* Current Svstem 

In the overview, manpower* services are not delivered in adequate 
scale or qiialit>' to meet the needs of Illinois law. offenders. At mDst 
points in the criminal justice system where services are rendered, oppor- 
tunities for improvanent and/or expansion exist in at least one of the ^ 
following areas: . 

1, Scale, 

2, Variet>^ of service, ^ 

169 



3. Interface between sendees, 

4t Follow-up post -training services, 

5. Logistical support for manpower services and. ^ ^ ^ 

6. Evaluatj-on an^. monitoring of services. ' 
Inrorovements to meet these criticisms'would be cdst-effective because 
they have the following consequences: ' ' . 

1. B>' making services mote accessable, professional and - • 
effective, we tend to reduce^ the direct ' a>sts of crijne 
(costs for victijns, taxpayer ^costs for trial, jail, 
correction, etc.) and the « indirect <:os ts of crime 
(welfare costs for families of those wiio'afe jailed,, 
insurance costs, etc.). 

2. By providing. aiployability services to law offenders 

we iq)grade the Illinois labor pool by converting persons 
who would have been social service Consumers into 
productive, self-sufficient taypayers. p 

mile manpow^er services are not a panacea, we believe they represent 
a viable point of interv^ention in the lives of many offenders and axe a , 
typo of service which is of demonstrable, practical significance* for 
almost aliiclients. 



A Basic Serv^ice Nbdel 



Already presented in docunent is a basic service model (Figure 7.1). 
« 

Mot all clients need each of the services discussed; 'consequently, we 
have provided multiple entrance and exit points based on. differential need. 
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Figure 7.1 
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Nianpower: Partlof a Larger System 

•The manpow/fer system is part of a larger system: criminal justice. 
Issues such alternatives to incarceration, decriminalization of 

' I I • ' 5 

I / * 

certain offen/5es,|and logistical support fot training a^p education 
are relev^t issaes for manpower planners to discuss and, d^ate. This 
Task Force has concluded that logistical support by criminal justice 
agencies for manpower services is an area of service which must receive 
attention; we have included a discussion on these. ^ints in our report* 
To summarize, an orderly, cost-effective maiQXDwer system cannot 
exist in the midst of a disorderly, confused justice systan. Rather the 
t^vo are interdependent and must plan together for mutiaal growth; our 
i^eport- represents a rare example of such mutual planning *• 

Major Points of Intervention 

As a resui't of our analysis of needs and' of existing resources, 

we have dev^eloped the following priorities. Our n\pdel stresses 

(;:oiiinunity-based services (for clients not yet institutionalized)' 

and reintegrative services for those vdio have b6en institutionalized. 

Particular emphasis is placed' on: ^ 

1. Jail/court/probationary manpower screening and 
refen:al to services; , 



2. Work ' release for both jail and penitentiary clients 
and special reintegrative programs; 

3. Pre-trial diversion focusing on job placement and* 
coadiing servixies; 
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4^' l^graded training , job placement and coaching services 
for parolees and probationers; \ 

5. An enhanced efiiphasis on pre vocational e^loration 
and vocatioi^ assessment/ counseling; 



6. - Radical expansiTDn* of small mihimim security institutions 
stressing maj yower services as an dltemative to maximun 
security conHnSnent; 



7. Strategies to involve private industry aiKi organized , 
labor in correctional program design, opfera^t ion and 
evaluation; ^ . ^ 

8. Sophisticated monitoring and quality control efforts; 

9. Manpower services for guards above and beyond in-service 
training, including and comaiunity college education. 

The total price tag for 'our program -effort over and above . 

existing sources of funding^^ - is S. 3 million dollars. An additional* 

7,500 cljLents per year can be serviced by the e^qpansion we propose^ 

Costs cited above include one time start-up costs for several programs* 

* "* • # 

Conclusion 

■ ♦ ^ , * 

* Enhancing the quality, 'scope and integration 'o£ the law 

offender manpower system will require continuing inter-agency^ coopera- 

tion, the involv.ement of ijjdustiy and labor, and hard work by many ^ 

direct service workers within several agencies/levels of govemmentx 

We believe, fiowever, that these services represent a chance to move 

to a. new -quantum level of service - - to establish a truly state-of- 

« 

the- art level of service in Illinois. . 
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• AFTERWARDS 

\ 



. As a result of the pl^pipjig effort represented by this report, 

considerable interest in off^der programs has? anerged not only frrai 

parties who were not represented in the plaJnning process, but also 

from federal funding kgenciies. , As a result of this interest, th^ Task 

Force chaiiisian, Edmund H.. Muth, has visited with federal funding agencies 

in Washington and the Correctional Manpower Services Ifeit of the Illinois 

Law Enforconent Comndssion ha^ developed funding ^plications totalling 

3.8 miHion dollars. . - * 

While it seans clear that soofe of these applications will meet with 

' • • * • 

favorable review, it. is, nonetheless, ijiqxjlrtant that the criminal justice 
system does'-no^t assune that the entire fund requirements of the Law 
Offender's Planning Task Force can be met through federal grant monies, 
LocaJ. units of government Would be veil advised to meet with their 

regional criminal justice planning agency and their local prime sponsor 

• - * 

manpower specialists to identify the ext^t to which special rfeyenue 
sharing funds under the Omnibus Crijne Act and the COTprehensive Bji5)loyuient 
and Traibfiing Act could be utilized to funS programs o£ the types listed 
within the body of the report* Of course, the members of the Task Force 
and the Correctional Manpower Services Unit will be more than happy to 
provide technical assistance in the development of these Concepts on the 
local level - - partlicularly in such area$ as pre-trial diversicHi, 
jail- b a sed manpower programs, aTOnunity-q>erlt^ work re^lease centers, 
and the -upgradirig-^of manpower services to probationers. * ' 
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Both at the stat^ and local level of goverpnvsnt, the effectiveness 
of this plan will not revolve around the total dollar figure of new 
federal funds garnered by the planning effort. Instead, a combination 
of nev>' monies and a more systematic e:q)enditure"of existing monies ' 
will provide- for the most .cost-effective re'sults. 

It i5 anticipated that the several agencies who were involved in 
this planning process will be even more heavily involved in joint 
prograjj^tic efforts in the coming years. The aqtion program contained^ 
in the body qf t^e report will be an annual effort. Specific plans to 
develop goals and standards for manpower programs for law offenders will 
be developed, hopefully work on those goa^g and standards will, again^' 
be a multi-agency effort. 

It is hoped that goals an4 standards can be in draft form by 
November 30, 1974, that the remaijisier of FY '75 can revolve around further 
refinement of those goals and 'standards and a systematic assessment of 
thd degree to which exiting programs at both the state and local level 
are in compliance. 

• ' Readers of this report who wish to stay apprised of the development 
of the Illinois Comprehensive Offender Manpower Program may contact the 
DrrectionaJ Maripower Services Unit of the Illinois Law Enforcement Coift- 
mission at 120 South -Riverside Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60606 1(312) 454. 
IS60V The Correctional Manpower Services Unit will be happy to act as a 
clearinghouse for requests for information and for ideas for future 
progfaniTialic improvementsT' ^ • - . ' 
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FOCfTNOTES 



recent study of cliei);^s in the Vocational Ccamseling Pro gran in 
Illinois by the program'^ counselors found that 471 of the offenders had 
been uhenployed at the time of their ai;rest and still' more were under- 
employed. ^ 

2lbid, , • ^ . 

^Although many offenders have completed more than ei^t grades of 
education, their actual skills lag far behind. An analysis of the Stanford- » 
Achievement Test (SAT) scores will be performed soon but preliminary evidence 
is that fewer than 2 SI score higher than iSth grade (The SAT is given upon - 
entrance -into the state penitentiary system). 

^Again, quality data is lacking. However, preliminary evidence is that 
many offenders grew up either without one parent or, in cases where both 
parents were present, without a working parent to emulate. In one sample of, 
juvenile offenders (Family Reintegration Project} studied, over 75% of the 
. families fell into these categories. 

%ie distribution of arrests is, of ccxirse, a function of police policy . 
as well as a function of the* distribution of crime. 

^If one examines parole caseloads, there is a clear tendency for offenders 
to return to neighborhoods where unemployment is high. 

'^An analysis of drug abuse among offenders is curtfently underway by ILEQ; 
those are tentative findings. 

^A recent stady of clients in the Vocational Counseling Program in Illinois 
by the program*^ counselors found that the mean incc^ne among those state peniten- 
tiary 'residents \^o were enployed when arrested (53% of the sample) was $6,24jp, 

^ese are pretest scores from the Department of Corrections' Vocational 
Counseling Program. , * 

IOTwo points should be made here: (1) Causality is always questionable 
in the social sciences, (2) Some offenders were affluent and professional, . 

(lawyers, etc.) at the time of their arrest. ..clearly a need for manpower ^ . ' 

• services 'was not the cause of their crime.' ' ^ * 

. ^ 

l^National studies of welfare recipients and other poor people seem to 
universally indicate that the .poor want to' work. Offenders seem high in 
vocational aspirations' when surveyed-^ part of the career exploration pro^gram, 
- juvenile delinquents at Valley View Were tested with the Leonard Goodwin scales 
and test high in wrk commitment. We conclude that most offenders want to \york. 
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12'T-{ands3p?^"Tjistruction'is defined as a vcxzational or pre-vocational 
instruction method which allows the student to actually practice each idea 
^or skill as it is presented. This technique is particularly useful for 
students who have difficulty applying classroom-acquired information to ^ 
practical, work-related settings and problems. . 

0 

l^if the mean "crime cost" were calculated (iftjury and/or property 
damage) we feel this figure is accurate. However, the median crijne.cost 
is nuch lower. . .perhaps as low as $200. Real estate manipulations, fraud, , 
other vvtiite collar crimes inflate the average cost to the $5,000 esliiDate 
even though frequent crimes -- such as the stereotypic "liquor store robbery'* * 
net little money. ' ' . * 

OJKwill V3xy depending on what is included. However, whatever is 

inclu^fek^ cost of recidixdsm is veryj^high. We believe this figure is • . 

a conservative, realistic one. 

l^in effect this strategy concentrates services both training and • 
job pl^ement in the same client. Average cost per client will rise as' 
a result; however if the "success rate'f of clients improves by a greater 
percentage than the percentage 'cost increase , the point of diminishing ^ 
returns has not yet been reached-. ■ ' 

^ ■''^Interested persons may want to Adsit the Vocational<^ Counseling 
Program at Pontiac Penitentiary, the department's most sophisticated. . 

^^A training rather than therapeutic model of vocational counseling 
allows for a relatively more testable 'set of worjcing hypotheses as well as 
the other advantages cited in the body of the paper. Dr. Robert R. Carkhuff;* 
ct ai in several publications (see Bibliography) el^qrate this models he and 
ITTs associates proxdded the training and materials for this program. 

^^This model of career exploration is highly rational perhaps top 
rational. Analysis at this point by readers would be welcomed. 

l^Implicite in this discussion is the value judgement that a training- 
based model, such as the \bcational Counseling Program's creates a higher 
degree of coimutment to a vocational path than can traditional approaches. 

^ e\ • ' • • * * ^ ' 

^^Illinois does not make license plates in its prisons but it does 
make chewing tobacco^and several other classes <if goods for which there is 
^virtually no civilian labor market. . \^ 

^^Fhese four trends ate, not exhaustive, of cours^.x However , these 
themes were dcminant in the comments' of almost every, agency^surveyed in 
preparing this- report. 
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legar'^bindingftess*' o£ such-'agreements has yet'tP*t>e tested- 
in the courts. • ^ [" . ' 

^^chjqf this curriculum model is adapted £r^m: Robert G. 'Snith * Jr-V' 
The Engineering oi Educational andj^yaining Systems '(1971) ' ' . • • 

23 • • . , 

Instructional , content may, in some cases', dictate instructional, njode^ 

Cifrriculun desi^ i,s a process ; it is 'never final, done^, <iQmpl^t6d^^ 

' ^^e Department oi Corrections, realizirig-the significance of tliis 
problem, has requested' -gonding from ILEC* in order to rfllow^for aij' expansion 
of the program day. ..^ ' " ' . ^ ' ^ ' -\ . ^ 

^.^is rather ."hard line stand is' based' on the*taxpayei;'s perspective." 
Offenders may f^fel tihat trailing is justifie.d if iJiey . ^velt^p ayod&tiqnal jy. 

; \ihen used as part of ah ISES experimental program, costs averaged . 
$130 per placement. Costs fat Operation DARE - a raore-^raditional, mod^l' 
with jQb developers J counselors, and coaches run between. $3i0, and $400 
per placement. Priv'atb';eH5)loyment agencies. charge' between .$400 ai>d $&dO . \ 
for less extensive .seiyites. ■ 

*The job reward modei.i^:, undeniablyi'^ijtraversial.; Possible collision ' 
between enployers. an^ enq^loyees j(s quite possible (although a more .sophisti-/- 
cated monitoring, design would recfiipe this problem). . .. 

Further^ some less-than7principled personnel officers may collect rewards 
for job leads at t;h?ir own coirpanies -~ - tlius profiting unethically from 
''inside^ infonnationj' about . soon-to-be-announced opening 

.Nonetheless, the strength df .the*iiK)del lies "in ;4:ts' ability to ^^t^iiito'';^ ,. 
informal" job infaimation soMrces - through Which middle class pebpiie. get 
most' of their job leads. <^o other job mod^X has ever successj^fy opened ' 
xxp these informatiipn sources*.. . - , :. . 

28 ' / ■' * % - . 

Evaluation Re^iort of th'e Occupational Edueation Program>^ Pontiac 
Correctional Center, /A Division df Vocational and Technical Education Report 
(Springfield, Illinois, 1973) *^ This r^eport indicates' that the problem; while 
not .isolated in any one penitiefitiary, is esp'ecially .severe' there. . • 

Alternative- strategists to sjjpply hot water ^re under stu^y at the ♦ 
monient and, where practical ^ hot water service will become inore widespread* 
, Prispij architecture'- - reinforced concj^te^..- -.makes the Irtst^ll^tipn of 
plumbing quite expensive at some^ sites. ^ 

It shoilld be noted that .many states do not march offenders in*5'roips 
to and'^ron assignments*, even in maxinfe security institutioiisr I115?ipis^ 
* system may be essential - - given oiir gang prohCLems - - or d%ted,and woithy 
of re-evaluation. _ . ^ '\ 



-^^^SiurJjj^-'^S. oriffivh, fcydluation of Illinois^ Co 
Training Acadeny/^ <1974) , |pipub^;Shed report. 
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ih the belief tnat bi^^tt^ ediij^ated, iiior 
guards will perform fetter on 'the job. 





'ben^Et^of sorts and 
verbal Iv skilled 
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er^a^^r can probably inagine 




,thev cannot receive 



hard It IS forguards to escort offendersj 
c>ut woul^ Tike 

^ Vor exanple, the parole division doer nomroutmely '^chanpel back'* 
information on' the eniplo>Tx^,t status of offender^^Ao were trained during 



tneir in>:arceration. Suc|JdBtcl'fev'i 
t):il>" sporadically on sarole^ of.^he popula^^a. 

^"^lohn^ins'in, Jhe Fejpn- lEnglewood CliSjji^^J 
.includes a ^ooX discussion ot tliese .problems. 
' \ ^ • ' *• O 

1^ *^»Ne dTO r.ot, o: coarse, proposir^(^ derelict] 
Sonie offenders need close super\'ision. •-.Otjjars fe 
eight -bair' because df overly close police^lxer 
difficult one for police *to tread. " 



puld be hi 



even if collected 



1970) . This-book 

of cj^ty by police, 
^hara^eii, "behind the 
iV' IThe line is a 



'^^IfnQnplov-ment anount a sainple of of f eiders .recently, surv^eyed (clients 
^yn the )*ocatlonkl Counseling Rrogra^l Avas 47^»- Jfcut K) times the national 
average at the tij:ne of their arrest. * ' . * '\ ^ 

The Illinois Departrfint of Pub lid" Aid %ee Is that payinents td\faiiilies • 
\%|io are on u'elfare because of the incarceration of the family's bread^nner 
averages $"50,000 penoonth. * * • ^ » . ^ \, 

• ' ^frogr.im Plan: Departnent of Corrections School District "=428 ^Sp^l:ing- 
fieid; Illinois, i9''4). ' ^' * \ * 

^^hese are e^.timates based or^ fragmentary data on ^f fender reeds*. It |- 
IS also assumed th^t of fenders" will utilize these slots sequentially no^ 
f imulttineously; tji^t offenders serving long sent^ces*rill -not participate 
in training until near release; and that some offend&rs will ^ not need tfaihihg 
c»c ^ rAeiiit r»f riT-A- 1 nr Q7-rAra>^6n i^kiUs 'and/oi* post-TCle^e training plans. 



pre-incarcerc 



alrrost all**Division of Vocational and Technical 
it!ions (see Bibliography) and is* perceivable even 



.as a result o 
40 

This point cme^ 
Ixiucation mstitutionaVeva 
bv cas^ial visitors to the inst itiltions. 

"^^Ih^' l-^partiTient of Corrj^ct ions School District took on greater control 
over these functicfis JuK 1, 19^:^ presumably their centralized Qontfol 

/ •". . . 



will be of aid irl reducing v^ariation\ 
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^wc:jia'i traiiuag, heretofore funded^ by the Manpower Developnent § 
Training Act desen'^s* special praise.* On another subject, it should be 
noted that the challenge facing Vienna is not only coeducational but also 
sice the institution \>tl11 double its populatiai in two years^ 

t * ' 

• '^'^foit of the •training was originally developed with jm^eniles in 
nind but can be converted to adult use. A program of special interest is 
the Brunswi^K Pmsetter repair course Wkere iudust;r>' provides training 
in a correctional setting. Placen^t has b^en excellent for this program. 

valuation RepK)rt erf the Occupational Education Program, Pontia c 
Correal jnal Center, , A Division- cyf Vocational and Technical Educatixm ^port 
'^Spriil^field, /Illinois, 1973). • ' , 

"In Chester, Illinois three law offender related institutions" perform 
diiJterent *t?ut related missiais. ?^fenard Correctional Center" i5 discussed in 
the bod> :>\ tine report. ContigiJpus with ^fenard Corr^etional Center is Nfenard 
Psychiatric Division, a, crural justicfe mentaj. institution, part of the Illinois 
State Jcpart^nt of Corrections, which treats offaiders who need psychiatric 
.:are after uoinniitn^nt, to the Illinois Department o£ Correction^. (Breakdowns, 
latQT)t psychological disorder?, and senility among older offenders are the 
mai or 'problems- j 

Also in Ches.ter, Illinois is the Department^of Nlent^l Health's Maximisn 
Security Hospital wherein criminally insane patients are institutlon^ized* , 
These patients were diagnosed insane at the time of trial s 

It is intert^st^g to note 'that when one develops a mental disorder a detemina- 
tion is ^ade as to whiai of two, somewhat similar hieh securit)' hospitals, ^ 
one is sent. , 4. ^ ^ - 

^ MAMluation Report of the Occupational Education ^X) gram, Menard 
^Corroctional Center /a Division of Vocational and Tedirilcal Education Report , 
(Springfield, Illinois, 1973). 

fn meetings between this author arid Wiliiai? -L4sh, IVbrk Release Mrector* 
Lash indicated an eagerness to develop new manpower resources. * " o 

■ ■ ^ 
Evaluation Report of" the OccupationalNEducation Program , Stat eville 
Correctional Center , A Division of V^6cational and Technical Education Report 
(Springfield, Illinois, 1375)* 

%hese?'^Tt^co5Tin)endat ions are those of tJie Law Offender's Planning Task 
-orc^ and do non necessarily represent the opinions of the Governor's" Advisory 
Council on Manpower. * . ' 

. ^ fAai uation RepoVt of the Occupational Education P^gram , Illinois 'State , 
TrainiK>^ SJiooI tor ^ys , A Division of Vocational and Technical EAica tion Report 
(Springiield, Illinois', 1973). , '* . * 
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^^ Evaluation Report'^ of thg Occupational Education Program . Ill ir» is State 
TraininR~School for Girls. ■ A Division of Vocational- and Technical Education 
Report (Springfield, Illinois, 1974). • 

\ ^^Because of time presS:Ure, local input has been less than optimal. 

^^Coordination between local correctional programs (diversion, probation, 
J ail, work releas.e) and state services delivered on ^ local 'level (parole, work 
release, etc:) need iirprovemsnt too. 

'^^Purchase of service ^eenenzs are npt \Nithout difficulties. In some 
coirmumties there are too few quality services for the existing client pool. 
.Additionally soms existing sen^ices are unable/unwilling to exert '^special 
"efforts to msrit special needs'' in some cases essential to reaching law 
offenders. Purchase of ser\dce contracts pequire sophisticated monitoring . 
techniques, as well. 

{ ^^Current funding is f ran general revenue appropriations, local 
correctional spending, CETA prime sponsors, Illinois Law Enforcement Coinidssion > 
Division of Vocational 5 Technical Education, Di\:ision of Vocational Rehabilitati( 
Title I and IH of the Element ar>'^ and Secondary Education Act, special pupil ex- 
penditures and routine tuition subsidy from the Illinois Comnunity College Board 
and contributions from private industry, individual citizens and other sources. 
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